Swim  with  the  tide 
go  farther— faster 


IT’S  little  use  trying  to  buck  the  tide 
of  popular  demand.  Thecannerwho 
rides  with  the  trend  of  the  times  goes 
farther,  accomplishesmore, profits  more 
— than  the  one  who  ignores  or  defies  it. 
The  unmistakable  trend  of  this  fast- 
moving  day  is  toward  small  unit,  quick 
turnover  buying — in  foods  as  in  every¬ 
thing  else. 

The  movement  in  America  is  toward 
the  city.  Smaller  living  quartets.  Smaller 
families.  City  pantry  shelves  are  small — 
less  room  for  storing  reserves.  Small  can 
units  are  the  purchasing  order  of  the  day 
— in  a  vast  number  of  American  homes. 
In  cities — grocery  stores  on  every  other 
comer.  Buying  is  easier.  Less  need  to 
buy  large  quantities  at  a  time. 

Is  your  smallest  can  still  too  large  to 
reach  this  special  market?  What  about 
the  millions  and  millions  of  two  or  three- 


people  families?  Are  you  helping  them 
buy  small  enough  units  to  fit  their  needs 
and  habits?  Are  you  helping  them 
spend  their  dollars  and  cents  for  your 
foods — not  somebody’s  else? 

With  smaller  cans  a  whole  new  market  is 
yours — millionsofdty-dwellersattracted 
by  lower-priced  units,  more  accurate 
meeting  of  day-by-day  family  needs. 
Yours,  too,  a  new  group  of  outlets — the 
five,  ten  and  twenty-five  cent  grocery 
stores  with  their  thriving  large-volume 
business. 

You  will  not  be  the  first  to  pack  in 
smaller  cans.  Many  packers  have  already 
decided  in  their  favor.  The  results  they 
are  getting  have  more  than  justified  their 
hopes.  Sales  of  larger  cans  have  kept 
their  peaks  —  smaller  packages  have 
opened  new  fields  for  profit. 


This  is  a  subject  which  deserves  your  thought — not  next  year,  or  to¬ 
morrow,  but  today.  A  Canco  representative  can  give  you  helpful  advice 
and  figures.  IVe  invite  you  to  call  upon  us  for  expert  counsel  in  study¬ 
ing  small  unit  cans — or  other  packing  problems  which  you  may  face. 


AMERICAN  CAN  COMPANY 

CONTAINERS  OF  TIN  PLATE  -  BLACK  IRON  -  GALVANIZE:D  IRON  -  FIBRE 


METAL  SIGNS  AND 
NEW  YORK 

New  York  Central  Building 


DISPLAY  FIXTURES 

CHICAGO 
104  So.  Michigan  Ave. 
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WHAT’S  NEW  ? — 

- AYARS  FILLER 


This  filler  is  the  result  of  years 
of  experience.  Was  used  in 
many  Canneries  East,  South 
and  West. 

RESULT 

Ordering  More  Fillers. 


NEW  SHAKER 
FRUIT  ADJUSTING  PLATE 
COMPRESSION  ADJUSTMENT 
JUICE  REGULATOR 
SHORT  FUNNELS  WITH  BEAN 
EXTENSION 


Remarks— MesyXand.  Packers  Say  “Best  Filler  for  tomatoes  I  ever  used.” 
New  York  Packers  Say  “For  String  Beans  it  is  perfect.” 


Beet  Topper 
Beet  Grader 
Beet  Slitter 
Beet  Quarterer 
Beet  Peeler 


Write  for  Prices  and  Circular 


Manufucturers  of 


Beet  Slicer 
Procees  Clock 
Corn  &  Milk  Shakers 
Tomato  Washer 
Tomato  Corer 


Tomato  Trimmer  &  Scalder 
Hot  Water  Exhauster 
Cooker 

Liquid  Plunger  Filler 
Can  Cleaner 


Rotary  Syruper 
Pea  &  Bean  Fillers 
Angle  Hanger 
Can  Sterilizer 
Friction  Clutch 


AYARS  MACHINE  COMPANY 

Salem,  New  Jersey 
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“Blood  Tells” 


‘‘Bred  for  Perfection— 

Slender  round  green  pod  5  to  inches  long, 
almost  perfectly  straight,  tender,  meatly,  brittle 
and  entirely  stringless  even  when  ripe. 

In  app)earance  and  season,  very  similar  to  Late 
Refugee  1000  to  1  having  a  1 5  inch  dark, 
strong  growing,  vine;  hardy  and  productive. 

Especially  desirable  for  Canners  who  pack  both 
peas  and  beans,  coming  on  as  it  does,  after 
peas  are  out  of  the  way. 

Without  exception,  the  most  popular  variety  for 
Canners’  use. 

—By  Individual  Plant  Selection” 

ROGERS  BROS.  SEED  CO. 

BREEDERS  and  GROWERS 

Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 

PEAS  BEANS  SWEET  CORN 


Robins  Dependable  Canning  Machinery 

Since  1855 


T 

Robins  Circle  Steam  Hoist 


V 

ROGERS  STRINGLESS  REFUGEE 


A.  K.  ROBINS  &  COMPANY,  INC. 


ROBERTA.  SIND  ALL,  President 


HARRY  R.  SJANSBURY.  Vice-President 


Lombard  and  Concord  Sts.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Manufacturers  of 

CANNING  MACHINERY  AND  SUPPLIES 


McStay  Robins 

Lightning  Box  Sealer  CANNING  MACHINERY  AND  SUPPLIES 

WE  FURNISH  COMPLETE  PLANTS  FOR  VEGETABLES,  FRUITS,  SEA  FOODS,  ETC. 

Write  for  Our  Three-Hundred  and  Thirty-five  Page  Catalog 


Robins  Pumpkin  Steamer 

Write  for  Special  Circular 


Enamel  Buckets 
Plain  or  Numbered 


Robins  Skin  Pump 
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A  customer  writes  this  advertisement 

for  US^=“We  have  about  a  dozen  of  your 
AMSCO-  JUNIOR  Closing  Machines  in 
operation  for  the  past  year  and  they 
have  given  excellent  satisfaction.  Our 
packers,  who  use  them,  are  very  much 
enthused  over  the  satisfactory  service 
they  are  giving.” 


To  know  how  good 
AMSCO-JUNIORS 
really  are 

ask  the 
packers 
who  use 
them. 


MAX  AMS  MACHINES 
For  The  Can-Shop 
360 

Cans  Per  Minute 


Ask  Your  Canmaker  or  Write  Us, 


THE  MAX  AMS  MACHINE  CO.,  New  York  City. 
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UALIT^r  MBBL® 


excel  Our  Labels 

i  rvTDes  .  clt^  tKe  Hi^Kesi  «Siaivdard 

istic^IRerit  jbr*  CcmviKereial  \&1  ue. 

Ask  for  our  Superior  Line  for  your  Fancy  Grade. 

StecKer  LitKogreiphic  Q>. 

R-OcKester, 


The  Selected  Model 

The  MONITOR  String  Bean  Cutter  is 
selected  to  an  extent  that  it  seems  al¬ 
most  like  an  epidemic  -  its  universal. 

Why  not?  It  is  right  in  principle,  delivers  a 
cut  bean  that  is  perfect  and  in  large  quantities. 

Every  year,  it  penetrates  new  territory  until  to¬ 
day,  it  is  in  use  everywhere — universal. 

Two  sizes  now — meets  all  demands.  Have  you 
ordered  yours  yet  ?  There  is  still  time  if  you  act 
promptly. 


Canadian  Plant 
HUNTLEY  MFC.  CO.,  Ltd. 
Tillsonburg,  Ont. 


HUNTLEY  MFC.  CO. 

P.  O.  Drawer  25  BROCTON,  N.  Y. 

(Formerly  at  SILVER  CREEK.  N.  Y.) 


SPECIAL  AGENTS 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Balto.,  Md. 
King  Sales  &.  Engineering  Co. 

669  Howard  St. 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Brown  Boggs  Ltd.,  Hamilton,  Ont. 
Cannon  Supply  Company 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
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THE  FIRST  FARMERS 

OF  THE  GREAT  RIVER  VALLEY 


Fast  upon  the  heels  of  our  first  American  woodsmen  came  the  real 
builders  of  America.  A  hardy  pioneer  race  of  men  and  women  who 
wrested  their  needs  from  the  country  in  which  they  settled.  Q  Facing 
hardships  heroically,  they  floated  down  the  great  rivers  with  their  meager 
equipment,  enduring  privations  and  fighting  off  hostile  Indians,  until  they 
settled  in  the  more  fertile  regions.  They  built  stockades  and  churches,  and 
from  this  beginning  has  developed  the  greatest  agricultural  nation  ever 
known.  These  pioneer  fathers  and  mothers  built  solidly.  Today,  this 
nation  produces  the  finest  foods  in  the  world.  ^Located  in  the  center  of 
a  great  agricultural  region  the  factories  of  The  Heekin  Can  Company  serve 
those  who  carry  these  foods  to  the  markets  in  cans.  Doubtless  you  are 
familiar  with  the  Heekin  reputation  for  quality  and  personal  service. 

Heekin  Cans 


THE  HEEKIN  CAN  COMPANY,  CINCINNATI, O. 
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1928  Model  Viner 


THE  KYLER  BOXER 


MAXIMUM  CAPACITY 
AT  ALL  BEATER  SPEEDS 


CONSTANT  speed  drive  to  REEL  thru 
roller  chain  and  live  travellers  mounted 

on  TIMKEN  BEARING  SHAFTS. 


VARIABLE  speed  drive  to  BEATER 
CYLINDER  ONLY 


Patented  March  15.  1928 

(REEVES  Transiiiissioii) 


CHISHOLM-RYDER  COMPANY,  Inc. 

NIAGARA  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


Green  Bean  Gradere 
Green  Bean  Cleanert 
Conveyora 


A.  K.  ROBINS  &  COMPANY.  INC. 
Baltiniore.  Md. 


MANUFACTURERS  Of 

Can  Markera  Green  Pea  Feedera 

Lift  Trucka  Green  Bean  Snippera 

SPECIAL  MACHINERY  BUILT  TO  ORDER. 

SPECIAL  AGENTS 

JAMES  Q.  LEAVITT  CO.  BROWN  BOGCS  FOUNDRY  A  MOH.  CO..  Ltd. 


Osden.  Utah 


HamiUen.  Ontario 


We  build  three  models:  Model  P.  motor  drive  --  Model  T,  hand  and  foot  operated  Model  H,  hand  only. 


For  economical,  high  quality  production, 
KYLER  BOXING  MACHINES  are  without 

equal. 


Westminster  Machine  Works, 


Westminster,  Md.,  U.  S.  A. 


Their  initial  low  cost,  dependable  operation 
and  freedom  from  repairs  make  them  the  most 
profitable  machines  of  this  typie  ever  built. 
KYLER  BOXING  MACHINES  embody  time- 
tried  and  proved  principles  of  construction 
throughout,  with  working  parts  that  are  strong, 
simple  and  accurate. 


Start  today  to  cut  your  production  costs  by  using 

KYLER  BOXING  MACHINES. 
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This  pure,  distinctive  cleaner  will  so  thoroughly  clean, 
and  quickly  and  easily,  that  sweet,  wholesome  sanitation 
can  be  be  obtained  with  the  least  cost  and  labor. 

Ask  your  supply  man  for 
“WYANDOTTE” 

The  J.  B.  Ford  Co.,  Sole  Mfrs. 

Wyandotte,  Michigan 
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KOOK  MORE  KOILS 
INDIANA  PULPERS 
INDIANA  SLUSH  PUMPS , 
PULP  PUMPS 
COPPER  STEAM 
JACKET  KETTLES 
IMPROVED  BRUSH  FINISHER 
INDIANA  GRADING  TABLE 
INDIANA  CHIU-SAUCE 
MACHINES 


KOOK-MORE  KOILS 

This  rapid  cooking  appliance  may  be  had  in  either  500  or  1000  gallon 
tank  size  capacities.  Made  of  pure  nickle  or  copper  tubing.  These 
Coils  are  noted  for  their  great  speed  in  reducing  tomato  pulp.  Can  be 
supplied  in  cypress  or  glass  lined  tank,  we  also  furnish  steam  traps 
especially  designed  for  Kook-More  units. 

Indianapolis, 
Indiana 

Exclusive  Sales  Agents,  except  Indiana 
SPRAGUE-SELLS  ANDERSON-BARNGROVER 

CORP.  Chicago,  Ills.  MFG.  CO.  San  Francisco,  Calif. 


Clevo 

The  metallic  coating 
is  Heat,  Acid,  and 
Rust  resistant. 


our  Products  are  Safe 
JWhen  Packed  in  Tin 


The  modern  tin  container  is  the  strongest,  lightest  and  most  economical 
of  all  packages.  It  seals  in  and  preserves  all  the  goodness  of  your  prod¬ 
ucts.  It  excludes  air,  moisture,  germs  and  all  other  destructive  elements 
that  would  impair  their  contents. 

No  other  type  of  container  yields  so  much  in  service  at  so  little  cost. 
There  is  a  CONTINENTAL  CAN  for  every  packaged  product  that  will 
give  you  the  utmost  in  service  and  satisfaction. 

Continental  Can  Companyu- 

Executive  OjgHcea:  NEW  YORK;  100  East  42nd  St.  CHICAGO:  111  West  Washington  St. 

COAST  TO  COAST 

CHICAGO  BALTIMORE  JERSEY  CITY  SAN  FRANCISCO  E.  ST.  LOLIS  CINCINNATI  DETROIT  LOS  ANGELES 
WHEELING  NEW  ORLEANS  CLEARING  SEATTLE  PASSAIC  ROANOKE  CANONSBLTIG  BEDFORD  ' 

Better  Packed  in  Tin'* 


SYRACUSE  DENVER 
SAN  JOSE  BOSTON 
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The  Canning  Trade 

THE  JOURNAL  of  the  CANNING  and  ALLIED  INDUSTRIES 
Established  1878 


The  Canning  Trade  is  the  only  paper 
published  exclusively  in  the  interest  of 
the  Canned  Food  Packers'  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  Now  in  its  fifty- 
first  year. 

Entered  at  Postoffice,  Baltimore,  Md., 
(M  second-class  matter. 
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Canning  Trade,  Baltimore,  Md. 
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use  the  columns  of  The  Canning  Trade 
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their  business. 
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ARTHUR  I.  JUDGE, 
Editor. 
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EDITORIALS 


CANNING  TOMATO  JUICE — Two  years  ago  when 
the  canned  tomato  market  was  hovering  between 
a  line  just  below  the  cost  of  production  and 
a  point  several  degrees  further  down,  the  tomato 
canners  of  the  country  were  advised  from  all  sections, 
and  by  all  manner  of  Mentors,  what  they  must  do  if 
they  did  not  wish  to  see  canned  tomatoes  perish  from 
the  earth.  Among  the  learned  diagnoses  of  the  pa¬ 
tient’s  ailment  one  stood  out  more  clearly  than  all 
others,  and  that  was  that  never  again  would  standard 
tomatoes  ever  be  saleable  at  a  profit.  The  trend  of  the 
tomato  market  since  then,  and  particularly  the  present 
position  of  canned  tomatoes  as  to  prices  and  profits, 
would  seem  to  give  the  lie  to  that  deduction.  But  if 
tomato  canners  draw  such  a  conclusion  as  that  they 
will  fool  only  themselves.  “In  times  of  drouth  all  signs 
fail,”  and  every  tomato  canner  knows  full  well  why  the 
market  is  where  it  is  today ;  and  more  than  that  every 
one  of  them  knows  that  if  the  pack  ever  gets  up  to 
normal  again,  standard  tomatoes  will  be  treated  just 
as  they  were  being  treated  at  the  time  the  above  pro¬ 
nouncement  was  made.  And  far-seeing  tomato  can¬ 
ners  believe  that  the  season  of  1929  will  produce  such 
a  pack,  and  because  they  are  far-seeing  they  do  not 
intend  to  have  their  1929  pack  run  to  standards. 

That  is  one  of  the  great  benefits  accruing  from  these 
times  of  trouble:  the  industry  learns  to  think  and  to 
study  and  to  plan  to  work  itself  out  of  the  conditions 
which  brought  about  the  financial  losses.  And  tomato 
canners  have  studied  hard  and  are  accomplishing  re¬ 
sults.  There  are  more  tomato  canners  today  absolutely 
determined  to  put  out  only  a  better  than  ordinarily 
understood  standard  than  ever  before  in  the  history  of 
canning;  and  they  will  do  it,  and  the  result'  will  be  bet¬ 
ter  and  quicker  consumption  of  the  pack  than  ever. 
And,  per  contra,  there  are  decidedly  fewer  of  the 
“smart-Alec”  class  who  figure  that  they  will  come  in 
with  their  poor  stuff  and  get  the  advantage  of  this 
improved  market  demand,  duo  to  the  better  good§ 


others  are  canning.  Every  canner  knows  the  value  of 
quality,  and  all  are  striving  for  it,  in  every  line  of  can¬ 
ning,  and  the  departures  from  this  intended  result  are 
mistakes  and  not  intentional. 

They  are  studying  ways  and  means  of  improving 
canned  tomatoes,  and  they  are  making  progress.  They 
have  rightly  begun  back  with  the  crop :  to  grow  a  bet¬ 
ter  quality  tomato,  and  the  agricultural  experts  all  over 
the  land  are  working  successfully  with  them  to  that 
end.  And  then  the  next  step  was  to  have  only  suit¬ 
able  tomatoes  delivered  on  contract,  and  because  this 
is  an  absolute  necessity,  progress  is  being  made  and 
will  continue  to  be  made.  The  canners  are  making  it 
worthwhile  to  the  growers. 

Mistakes  will  be  made,  of  course,  but  that  is  only 
human,  and  will  not  retard  the  main  object  of  the 
effort :  to  get  the  growers  to  deliver  only  suitable,  mer¬ 
chantable  tomatoes  to  the  canneries,  and  on  the  other 
hand  that  canners  will  accept  only  such  deliveries. 
That  is  only  good  business  and  common  sense,  and  the 
growers  know  it  as  well  as  the  canners. 

So  we  find  more  and  more  canners  preparing  to  buy 
tomato  stock  on  a  graded  basis,  paying  the  grower  for 
quality  and  penalizing  the  poor  quality  deliveries.  The 
better  growers,  of  course,  welcome  that  move,  and  the 
poor  or  indifferent  grower  will  have  to  change  his 
methods. 

However,  recently  one  of  the  good  students  of  the 
industry  found  some  discrepencies  in  the  figures  re¬ 
cently  used  by  one  of  the  foremost  advocates,  (among 
the  Agricultural  experts),  and  he  points  them  out  in 
this  way: 

“For  the  past  three  years  work  has  been  done 
upon  the  grading  of  tomatoes  according  to  certain 
grades  defined  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
The  advantages  of  purchasing  tomatoes  upon  such 
grades  instead  of  the  field  run  have  been  set  forth 
most  convincingly.  In  fact  it  would  be  heresy  to 
even  think  that  the  new  scheme  would  not  solve  all 
the  difficulties  connected  with  the  canning  of 
tomatoes. 

Some  of  the  figures  recently  given  out  Iwk  fine 
on  paper  but  somehow  stop  short  of  telling  the 
whole  story.  The  figures  are  based  upon  canning 
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a  ton  of  each  No.  1  and  No.  2  grades  and  Field 
Run  of  tomatoes. 

From  No.  1  there  was  obtained  404  cans  of 
Fancy  and  680  cans  of  Extra  Standard,  a  total  of 
1084  No.  21/^  cans.  The  waste  weighed  266  pounds. 

From  the  No.  2  grade  there  was  obtained  700 
cans  Extra  Standard  and  112  cans  of  standard,  a 
total  of  812  cans  and  the  waste  weighed  254 
pounds. 

From  the  Field  Run  the  yield  was  128  cans  of 
Fancy,  708  cans  of  Extra  Standard  and  48  cans  of 
Standard  and  the  waste  amounted  to  410  pounds. 

Among  the  things  which  attract  the  attention  of 
a  canner  is  the  very  great  discrepancy  between 
1084  cans  for  the  No.  1  and  812  cans  for  the  No. 

2  or  272  cans,  and  yet  the  weight  of  the  waste  is 
nearly  the  same.  The  per  cent  of  waste  for  the 
No.  1  grade  is  13.3  so  that  1734  pounds  of  tomato 
went  into  1084  cans  which  gives  only  25.6  ounces 
per  can.  Did  those  cans  have  excessive  head  space 
and  if  not,  would  they  comply  with  the  standards 
of  packing? 

In  the  No.  2  grade  the  per  cent  of  waste  was 
12.7  per  cent  and  1746  pounds  of  tomato  went  into 
812  cans  which  made  the  fill  34.4  ounces.  How 
did  they  get  that  number  of  ounces  in  a  No.  21/2 
can? 

In  the  Field  Run  the  waste  is  20.5  per  cent  and 
1590  pounds  of  tomato  went  into  882  cans  or 
almost  exactly  30  ounces  in  each. 

A  statement  of  the  number  of  cans  per  ton  in 
the  different  grades  does  not  give  the  proper  infor¬ 
mation  unless  they  are  packed  alike  or  a  statement 
be  made  of  the  differences  in  packing.  A  practical 
canner  can  also  be  pardoned  for  having  some 
doubt  about  his  own  ability  to  keep  all  the  waste  as 
low  as  indicated  by  the  percentage  figures.” 

The  writer  goes  on  to  say  “There  is  no  doubt  but 
that  the  purchase  of  tomatoes  upon  a  grade  basis  is 
logical  and  advantageous  to  canner  and  grower  and  has 
sufficient  merit  to  become  an  established  custom  in 
time,”  and  intimates  that  the  discrepencies  in  the  fig¬ 
ures  are  due  to  the  lack  of  experience,  as  a  practical 
canner.  And  this  will  be  conceded.  Experiences  in 
other  States — than  that  to  which  the  above  figures 
apply — show  conclusively  the  advantages  in  this  sort 
of  raw-stock  buying;  so  that  the  principle  is  not  af¬ 
fected.  In  fact  canners,  and  growers,  who  have  in¬ 
stalled  this  graded  buying  will  not  operate  otherwise. 
The  canners  want  it  and  the  growers  want  it,  and  it 
is  becoming  more  widely  used  every  season.  This  year 
will  find  more  than  ever  employing  it,  especially  in 
Pennsylvania,  where  the  State  authorities  have  been 
able  to  render  the  service  needed  to  make  it  effective. 

There  next  enters  in  the  question  of  the  waste.  And 
to  us  this  seems  to  be  a  question  of  proper  peeling,  and 
proper  peeling  means  the  careful  instruction  of  the 
peeling  crew.  It  would  pay  any  canner  to  call  his 
crew  of  tomato  peelers  to  the  factory  a  day  or  two 
before  the  active  season  opens,  and  have  the  foreman 
and  the  forewoman  carefully  instruct  the  crew  how  to 
properly  peel  tomatoes.  Waste  a  few  bushels  of  toma¬ 
toes  at  the  beginning  to  demonstrate  the  right  and  the 
wrong  way  to  peel,  and  it  will  certainly  save  many  tons 
during  the  season.  The  peelers  will  appreciate  the 
interest  shown  in  them ;  they  will  realize  that  the  can¬ 
ner  is  particular  and  careful,  and  they  will  feel  more 
interested  in  their  work.  Entertainment  might  be 


mixed  in  with  the  instruction  course,  in  the  way  of  a 
luncheon;  a  decidedly  better  time  for  such  entertain¬ 
ment  than  at  the  end  of  the  season  when  the  work  is 
all  done.  You  will  then  have  a  crew  of  “skinners” 
that  will  boast  of  your  factory,  and  that  is  not  always 
the  case.  And  you  will  be  putting  money  in  your 
pocket. 

And  here  is  one  more  suggestion :  Why  not  can  pure, 
well  prepared  Tomato  Juice  as  a  soda  fountain  drink? 
Packed  in  small,  enamel-lined  cans,  it  will  sell  read¬ 
ily,  and  make  a  profitable  outlet  for  this  product  that 
you  must  keep  out  of  your  canned  tomatoes,  as  far  as 
possible,  far  more  profitable  than  as  puree,  and  it 
ought  not  to  be  hard  to  keep. 

Sauerkraut  juice  is  selling  well;  orange  juice  is  now 
appearing  on  the  market,  and  that  is  a  difficult  item  to 
keep.  The  domestic  science  teachers  are  recommend¬ 
ing  tomato  juice  for  children  instead  of  orange  juice, 
and  it  is  a  splendid,  healthful,  delightful  drink  for 
anybody. 

There  is  an  answer  to  what  to  do  with  the  tomato 
juice. 

GENERAL  LINE  CAN  BUSINESS  GOOD 


Evidence  of  the  present  high  rate  of  general 
business  activity  is  indicated  by  reports  of  record 
sales  by  Continental  Can  Company’s  general  line 
plants  furnishing  containers  to  manufacturers  of  oils, 
paints,  drugs,  chemicals,  baking  powder,  cakes,  candy, 
etc.  General  line  plants  in  Chicago,  Passaic  and  Jer¬ 
sey  City  are  operating  overtime  to  supply  the  increased 
demand.  April  sales  of  the  Chicago  and  Jersey  City 
plants  were  the  largest  in  the  history  of  the  company. 

Packers’  can  plants  of  the  company  furnishing  cans 
to  the  food  packing  industry  are  preparing  for  in¬ 
creased  demand  during  the  coming  season.  Based  upon 
“intention  to  plant”  reports  recently  published  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  canners  expect  increases 
over  1928  in  the  acreage  of  principal  vegetable  crops  to 
be  planted  in  1929  of  3  per  cent  in  corn,  4  per  cent  in 
peas  and  5  per  cent  in  tomatoes.  Last  year’s  yield 
from  com  acreage  planted  for  canning  was  off  about  33 
per  cent  from  the  average. 

Demand  for  packers’  cans  will  be  further  increased 
by  any  improvement  in  the  yield  this  year. 

OPPORTUNITY  FOR  CANNED  FRUITS  AND 
VEGETABLES  IN  SPAIN 


AMERICAN  Trade  Commissioner  E.  D.  Hester,  at 
Barcelona,  has  recently  advised  the  Department 
■^of  Commerce  that  considerable  interest  is  devel¬ 
oping  in  trade  circles  in  Barcelona  and  its  environs  in 
American  canned  apples,  pineapples  and  other  canned 
fruits  and  vegetables.  Practically  all  of  the  interested 
Spanish  firms  wish  to  negotiate  directly  with  American 
packers,  but  where  this  procedure  is  impracticable  they 
are  desirous  of  geting  in  touch  with  the  American 
firms’  sales  representatives  covering  Spain.  It  is  sug¬ 
gested,  therefore,  that  American  fruit  and  vegetable 
packers  interested  in  extending  their  markets  to  Spain 
forward  to  Mr.  Hester,  at  Fontamella  10,  2  degrees, 
Barcelona,  their  prices,  terms,  discounts  and  descrip¬ 
tive  literature,  or  if  they  do  not  wish  to  handle  the 
business  direct,  furnish  the  name  of  their  foreign  sales 
representative  holding  sales  rights  for  Spain. 
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FACTS/ 


On  September  10-11,  1928,  in  the  plant  of  the  IOWA  CANNING  COMPANY, 
SHELLSBURG,  IOWA,  an  accurate  and  comprehensive  comparison  of  husker 
performance  was  made  (under  actual  working  conditions)  between  9  Motor- 
driven  TUC  HUSKERS  and  10  new  1928  Model  buskers  of  another  make. 

By  permission  of  the  IOWA  CANNING  COMPANY  and  THE  UNITED 
COMPANY,  the  figures  presented  in  this  report  were  checked  during 
the  operations  by  a  paid  ^^engineering  accountant**  who  was  present  on 
behalf  of  the  manufacturer  of  the  other  type  of  husker  used. 

RESULT 

Capacity  of  TUC  HUSKER,  with  poor  corn,  1.20  tons  per  hour, 
per  machine. 

Capacity  of  other  type  .755  of  a  ton  per  hour,  per  machine. 

TUC  HUSKERS  had  a  S9  per  cent  greater  capacity, 

TUC  HUSKERS  yielded  79  cans  per  ton  more  with  the 
same  feeders,  with  all  corn  fed  through  the  same  cutters. 

After  deducting  all  water  added  to  maintain  uniform  consist¬ 
ency — a  saving  of  over  13  per  cent  of  good  com  that  otherwise 
would  have  gone  into  the  silo. 

The  9  TUC  HUSKERS  produced  1765  cans  per  hour 
more  than  did  the  10  buskers  of  the  other  make. 

Write  for  your  copy  of  “FACTS”  which  presents  the  records 
in  figures  made  by  eight  leading  corn  canners  who  together 
pack  more  than  10  per  cent  of  all  the  corn  canned. 


The  United  Company 


Continental 
Trust  Building 


Baltimore, 

Maryland 
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Crop  Reports 


PEAS 

Easton,  Md.,  May  8,  1929 — Usual  acreage.  Crop 
looking  good. 

Lodi,  Wis.,  May  13,  1929 — Acreage  same  as  1928.  Fin¬ 
ished  sowing  May  7th.  Weather  has  been  cold,  which 
will  undoubtedly  cause  a  delay. 

Markesan,  Wis.,  May  8,  1929 — Conditions  are  not 
very  good;  too  cold  and  wet.  Have  had  frost  for  the 
last  three  weks.  We  have  150  acres. 

Pickett,  Wis.,  May  8,  1929 — Ground  is  very  wet  and 
we  are  just  starting  to  plant  the  sweets.  First  Alaskas 
are  not  out  of  the  ground  as  yet.  Too  early  to  make  a 
report. 

Waunakee,  Wis.,  May  8,  1929 — ^We  are  not  increas¬ 
ing  our  acreage  over  last  year.  We  have  a  three-line 
plant  and  are  putting  in  650  acres.  It  is  too  early  to 
tell  about  the  prospective  crop  yet,  as  the  first  peas  are 
just  coming  up  and  the  last  lots  are  not  in  the  ground 
yet.  Weather  conditions  have  been  bad  for  proper 
growing.  Those  that  are  in  the  ground  have  not  ger¬ 
minated,  as  the  weather  has  been  too  cold.  For  the 
last  four  nights  we  have  had  frost.  We  feel  that,  due 
to  unfavorable  germinating  conditions  and  with  most 
of  our  delivery  of  seed  testing  below  90  per  cent,  that 
it  will  have  a  decided  effect  on  the  ultimate  crop.  How 
much  of  an  effect  is  hard  to  tell  this  early. 

West  Salem,  Miss.,  May  11,  1929 — Our  acreage  of 
Alaskas  or  Early  Peas  is  about  10  per  cent  less  than 
last  year.  The  prospect  for  a  normal  yield  is  very 
small,,  as  we  had  five  heavy  frosts  last  week,  which 
caught  the  peas  already  above  the  ground.  Our  acre¬ 
age  of  sweets  is  also  reduced,  and  as  we  are  now  just 
planting,  we  can  only  say  that  the  outlook  now  appearrs 
to  be  normal. 


Gulfport,  Miss.,  May  13,  1929 — Complete  failure. 
Crops  here  are  not  30  per  cent  normal.  Have  nothing 
to  can  in  the  vegetable  line. 

Angola,  N.  Y.,  May  11,  1929 — Not  yet  planted. 

Ashland,  Ore.,  May  8,  1929 — We  will  can  about  100 
acres  this  year  and  expect  to  start  putting  out  the 
plants  next  week.  Present  weather  is  favorable. 

Argyle,  Wis.,  May  14,  1929 — Expect  to  plant  in  a 
week  or  so.  Acreage  is  slightly  larger  than  last  sea¬ 
son. 

CORN 

Brenford,  Del.,  May  13,  1929 — Planting  is  back  be¬ 
cause  of  weather  conditions. 

Bloomington,  Ill.,  May  14, 1929 — 1929  acreage  13  2-3 
reduction  from  1928.  Planting  begins  ten  days  later 
than  average. 

Ames,  Iowa,  May  11,  1929 — Not  planted  yet.  Our 
acreage  will  be  about  10  per  cent  less  than  last  year, 
and  on  account  of  the  cold,  bad  spring  farmers  are  late 
getting  into  the  fields.  The  acreage  for  Iowa  is  about 
10  per  cent  less  than  1928. 

Atlantic,  Iowa,  May  13,  1929 — ^Practically  none  has 
been  planted  in  our  territory  up  to  the  present  time. 
Season  about  two  weeks  late.  However,  weather  is 
pleasant,  but  ground  so  wet  that  it  cannot  be  worked. 

Brunswick,  Me.,  May  14,  1929 — None  of  our  crops 
are  planted  yet.  More  corn  is  planted  in  New  England 
in  June  than  in  May,  anyway.  Some  will  never  plant 
until  June,  hardly  anyone  before  May  25th. 

Thomaston,  Me.,  May  13,  1929 — Farmers  have  not 
yet  planted  anything  in  this  section.  Has  been  too  wet 
and  rainy.  Expect  to  start  planting  this  week. 


TOMATOES 

Brenford,  Del.,  May  13,  1929 — ^From  what  I  can  see 
it  looks  like  a  normal  acreage  will  be  set  if  plants  are 
obtainable.  There  are  lots  of  complaints  that  plants 
after  they  come  up  are  being  ruined  by  an  insect.  Some 
growers  are  spraying  their  plant  beds.  At  this  time  it 
is  hard  to  tell  what  the  outcome  will  be.  Weather 
conditions  are  not  favorable. 

Selbyville,  Del.,  May  11,  1929 — ^Too  soon  to  estimate 
the  crop.  Prospective  acreage  equals,  if  not  exceeds, 
last  year,  but  will  likely  be  late,  due  to  difficulty  in  get¬ 
ting  seed  up.  Weather  cold  and  wet. 

Easton,  Md.,  May  8,  1929 — Usual  acreage.  Plants 
late. 

Hurlock,  Md.,  May  11,  1929 — Just  planting. 

Barnstable,  Mass.,  May  11,  1929 — Plants  not  set  yet. 
In  general  Barnstable  county  is  two  weeks  ahead  of  the 
past  four  years. 

Adrian,  Mich.,  May  13,  1929 — No  tomatoes  have  yet 
gone  to  the  fields.  We  expect  to  grow  the  same  acre¬ 
age  as  last  year,  but  it  has  been  so  wet  and  cold  in  this 
section  up  to  date  that  planting  time  will  be  late.  Can 
give  better  information  in  about  30  days. 


Easton,  Md.,  May  8,  1929 — Usual  acreage.  Just 
starting  to  plant. 

Faribault,  Minn.,  May  14,  1929 — ^Planting  conditions 
for  this  year  are  about  normal. 

Gulfport,  Miss.,  May  13,  1929 — ^We  will  not  operate 
our  plant  in  canning  vegetables  this  year.  Complete 
failure. 

Blair,  Nebr.,  May  13,  1929 — Late,  backward  spring; 
wet  and  cold.  Will  start  planting  sweet  com  May  15th. 
Will  operate  but  one  line.  Acreage  50  per  cent  of  nor¬ 
mal,  same  as  last  year. 

Fremont,  Nebr.,  May  13,  1929 — Acreage  about  same 
as  last  year.  Just  started  planting. 

Lodi,  Wis.,  May  13,  1929 — Acreage  about  80  per  cent 
of  1928. 

BEANS 

Gulfport,  Miss.,  May  13,  1929 — Complete  failure. 

Lucedale,  Miss.,  May  13,  1929 — Normal  acreage. 

Angola,  N.  Y.,  May  11,  1929 — Not  yet  planted. 

Argyle,  Wis.,  May  14,  1929 — About  same  acreage  as 
last  year.  Will  start  to  plant  last  of  this  month.  Sea¬ 
son  is  such  at  present  that  outlook  seems  normal. 
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Berlin  Chapman  Mac 

for 

The  Cook  Room 


CONTINUOUS  COOKERS 

Berlin  Chapman  builds  a  number  of  types  of  Continuous  Cookers 
and  has  a  Continuous  Cooker  for  every  problem,  both  pressure  and 
atmospheric. 


RETORTS 

Berlin  Chapman  Retorts 
are  in  over  a  thousand 
canning  plants. 


STEAM  HOIST 

A  Steam  Hoist  with  a  three-way 
valve. 


No  matter  what  your  canning  pro¬ 
blem  Berlin  Chapman  has  a  ma¬ 
chine  for  it.  We  furnish  either  a 
complete  plant  or  a  single  machine. 


SPECIAL  CRATES 
A  Crate  for  those  canners  who 
want  full  protection  for  their 
cans  and  are  willing  to  pay  for 


STANDARD  CRATES 
Berlin  Chapman  Plate  Bottom 
Channel  Iron  Crates  have  stood 
the  test  of  years. 


BERLIN  CHAPMAN  CO 


Berlin,  Wisconsin 


WCANNING^MACHINCRY 

Single  Unit  or J!  Complete  Canning  Plant' 
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BEETS 

Gulfport,  Miss.,  May  13,  1929 — Complete  failure. 
Argyle,  Wis.,  May  14, 1929 — Larger  acreage.  Plant¬ 
ing  in  June. 

Lodi,  Wis.,  May  13,  1929— Acreage  fully  125  per  cent 
of  last  year. 

SPINACH 

Ames,  Iowa,  May  11,  1929 — ^This  spring  has  been 
very  cold  and  spinach  has  been  late  being  planted.  On 
account  of  the  late  spring  and  bad  condition  of  the 
ground,  the  yield  will  not  be  large. 

PUMPKIN 

Atlantic,  Iowa,  May  13,  1929 — Our  acreage  will  not 
exceed  that  of  last  year. 

PEPPERS 

New  Orleans,  La.,  May  13,  1929 — Bell  Peppers: 
Large  crop.  Good  condition.  Bringing  a  price  for 
home  consumption. 

Red  Peppers:  We  will  have  an  oversupply  if  condi¬ 
tion  of  crop  remains  as  today.  Weather  has  been  ideal 
and  plenty  of  planting.  100  per  cent  yield  expected. 
Dry  houses  will  be  in  full  operation. 

ASPARAGUS 

Barnstable,  Mass.,  May  11,  1929 — Bumper  crop. 
OKRA 

Gulfport,  Miss.,  May  13,  1929 — Complete  failure. 
Lucedale,  Miss.,  May  13,  1929 — Normal. 

TURNIP  GREENS 

Lucedale,  Miss.,  May  13,  1929 — Short. 

FRUIT 

Fort  Valley,  Ga.,  May  14,  1929 — Peaches:  Crop  about 
60  per  cent  of  last  year,  due  largely  to  the  orchards 
having  been  pulled  up  and  less  care  taken  of  them. 

Barnstable,  Mass.,  May  11,  1929 — Apples,  peaches 
and  pears  have  biggest  bloom  in  many  years. 
Strawberries:  Bumper  crop. 

Cranberries:  Will  produce  record  crop. 

Angola,  N.  Y.,  May  11,  1929 — Raspberries:  As  yet 
looking  fair. 

Black  Raspberries:  Not  looking  so  good. 

Columbian  Red  Raspberries:  It  seems  we  will  have 
about  75  per  cent  crop.  Many  raspberries  being  pulled 
up  by  growers  on  account  of  low  price  offered  them. 

Ashland,  Ore.,  May  8,  1929 — Pears:  Prospects  are 
favorable  for  a  good  crop  of  all  varieties  in  the  Rogue 
River  Valley  this  year.  The  spring  has  been  rather 
cold  and  backward  and  considerable  smudging  was 
done,  but  consider  that  frost  danger  is  now  practically 
over,  and  there  has  been  a  heavy  bloom  and  favorable 
weather  for  pollination.  The  crop,  doubtless,  will  be 
from  two  weeks  to  ten  days  later  than  last  year. 

Apples :  Will  not  be  so  heavy  this  year.  The  Yellow 
Newtown  variety  is  principal  variety  grown  in  this  val¬ 
ley.  There  was  a  heavy  crop  last  year,  but  the  bloom 
is  much  lighter  this  year,  and  it  is  natural  to  expect  a 
much  lighter  crop. 

Cherries:  Considerable  Royal  Anne,  Bing  and  Lam¬ 
bert  cherries  are  grown  here,  but  these  were  hurt  some 
by  an  early  frost,  and  it  is  predicted  there  will  not  be 
over  75  per  cent  of  a  crop. 

Berries  and  Prunes — ^Very  few  berries  are  grown  in 
this  part  of  the  state,  and  no  prunes. 


DICKINSON  &  CO.  MERGE  WITH  LIBBY,  McNEILL 
&  LIBBY 

Following  the  shareholders  meeting  of  Dickin¬ 
son  &  Co.,  large  canners  of  corn,  peas,  pumpkin 
and  string  beans,  with  canneries  located  at  Eu¬ 
reka,  Wash.,  and  Morton,  Ill.,  announcement  was  made 
of  the  merger  of  their  business  with  that  of  Libby, 
McNeill  &  Libby,  national  known  manufacturers  of 
canned  and  bottled  foods. 

While  the  details  of  the  transaction  are  lacking,  it 
is  reported  from  authoritative  source  that  the  business 
will  continue  to  be  operated  as  heretofore  under  the 
name  of  Dickinson  &  Co.,  and  that  no  change  in  man¬ 
agement,  personnel,  method  of  operation  and  distribu¬ 
tion  of  their  own  brand,  as  well  as  the  private  and  con¬ 
trolled  brands  of  their  distributors,  are  contemplated. 

By  growing  their  own  seed,  crop  supervision  of 
planting  and  growing  the  fresh  vegetables  and  locat¬ 
ing  their  plants  where  such  vegetables  are  produced  at 
their  best,  Dickinson  &  Co.  have  grown  to  be  one  of 
the  largest  and  most  successful  vegetable  canners,  with 
a  reputation  for  packing  high  quality  foods,  fair  deal¬ 
ing  with  their  customers  and  a  distribution  of  their 
brand  all  over  the  United  States. 

Their  affiliation  with  Libby,  McNeill  &  Libby  is 
strikingly  significant,  inasmuch  as  the  growth  and  de¬ 
velopment  of  both  companies  have  been  along  the  same 
lines.  With  more  than  fifty  canneries  extending  from 
the  Hawaiian  Islands,  Alaska  and  the  Pacific  Coast  to 
Delaware,  Libby,  McNeill  &  Libby  have  pursued  the 
policy  of  locating  their  canneries  in  sections  where  the 
finest  foods  are  produced  and  the  joining  of  these  two 
enterprises  thereby  assures  the  customers  and  friends 
of  both  in  the  industry  a  continuance  of  the  same 
broad,  generjal  policy  that  has  obtained  in  the  past 
through  a  long  period  of  years. 

FRUIT  CANNING  PROSPECTS  IN  PORTO  RICO 


OF  the  canning  plants  in  operation  in  Porto  Rico, 
only  one  may  be  regarded  as  definitely  out  of  the 
running  for  the  season,  according  to  information 
received  in  the  Department  of  Commerce  from  As¬ 
sistant  Trade  Commissioner  J.  R.  McKey,  at  San  Juan. 

Latest  investigations  tend  to  show  that  the  pine¬ 
apple  crop  was  not  seriously  damaged  by  the  storm  of 
last  September.  Those  who  are  well  informed  in  the 
trade  state  that  the  crop  now  maturing  should  about 
approximate  that  of  last  year  as  to  both  quantity  and 
quality.  Exact  figures  on  the  pack  of  last  year  are  not 
available,  but  shipments  amounted  to  some  2,181,000 
pounds,  or  approximately  65,000  cases  of  canned  pines. 
The  amount  to  be  canned  this  or  any  other  season  will 
depend  largely,  of  course,  on  the  prices  for  fresh  pines. 
If  these  are  good,  canning  activities  will  not  be  great ; 
if  they  are  poor,  greater  quantities  of  fruit  will  go  to 
the  canneries. 

The  grapefruit  crop  suffered  severely,  and  until  a 
few  days  ago,  blossoming  did  not  give  much  cause  for 
encouragement.  The  pack  last  year  is  reported  to  have 
been  somewhere  between  350,000  and  400,000  cases. 
Reports  have  recently  come  in  from  the  country  sec¬ 
tions,  however,  to  the  effect  that  grapefruit  trees  have 
just  begun  to  show  a  very  heavy  bloom,  with  the  result 
that  the  previous  estimate  of  a  pack  of  50,000  cases  of 
grapefruit  this  year  will  probably  be  increased  mate¬ 
rially. 
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Sauerkraut 

By  a.  W.  bitting 

FOREWORD — This  is  the  fifth  monograph  which  we  have  obtained  from  Dr.  Bitting.  We 
have  wanted  them,  for  they  are  different  from  the  usual  tyfe  in  that  all  the  infortnation  available 
concerning  a  product  has  been  brought  together  and  put  in  the  most  useful  form  for  those  engaged 
in^the  canning  industry.  Instead  of  some  glittermg  generalities  which  artfully  tell  nothing, 
the  reasons  for  each  step  are  fully  set  forth. 

(Continued  from  Last  Week.) 


The  Bureau  of  Chemistry  determined  the  conditions 
for  optimum  growth  of  the  bacteria  which  cause  the 
fermentation  in  sauerkraut,  and  found 
FERMENTATION  temperature  to  be  86°  F.  and  rec¬ 
ommended  that  the  cabbage  be  raised  to  near  that 
point  at  the  time  of  packing  in  the  vat.  That  was  in 
1919.  The  best  sauerkraut  made  abroad,  however,  is 
packed  at  a  lower  temperature,  from  68  to  70  degrees, 
which  is  preferred  for  rapid  fermentation,  and  lower 
than  this  for  the  best  quality.  The  practical  experi¬ 
ence  of  the  better  packers  here  seems  to  accord  with 
the  European  upon  this  point.  Active  fermentation  is 
said  to  be  complete  in  from  7  to  8  days  at  85  to  86° ;  in 
from  10  to  12  days  at  80°  ;  in  14  to  18  days  at  75°  ;  and 
in  18  to  25  days  at  68  to  70°.  It  will  proceed  slowly, 
but  follow  a  nearly  normal  course  as  low  as  45°.  Cab¬ 
bage  which  is  very  cold,  near  freezing,  will  be  delayed 
a  long  time,  as  that  packed  in  December  may  not  fer¬ 
ment  until  the  following  month  of  May,  and  then  the 
fermentation  be  normal,  though  such  delayed  activity 
is  attended  with  risks.  The  conductivity  of  heat  in  cut 
cabbage  is  extremely  poor,  so  that  it  is  impractical  to 
apply  heat  on  the  outside  of  large  vats  to  start  fer¬ 
mentation.  When  barrels  and  small  casks  were  used, 
it  was  customary  among  the  French  to  hold  them,  if 
cold,  in  a  very  warm  room  until  active  fermentation 
was  completed,  and  then  to  move  them  into  a  cold 
cellar. 

Peterson  and  his  associates  at  the  University  of  Wis¬ 
consin  found  that  the  feripenting  organisms  function 
through  a  wide  range  of  temperatures,  also  that  there 
is  a  slight  rise  in  temperature  in  the  materials  as  a 
result  of  this  activity,  but  it  is  not  marked  as  in  the 
case  of  like  changes  in  silage. 

The  quick  fermentation  is  desired  in  order  that  the 
vats  may  be  used  from  two  to  four  times  during  a  sea¬ 
son.  The  fermentation  is  considered  complete  when 
visible  activity  has  ceased  and  the  acidity  has  reached 
about  1.8  per  cent  acid,  calculated  at  lactic  acid. 
Abroad  the  very  rapid  fermentation  is  not  favored, 
and  new  kraut,  that  is,  just  after  the  activity  has 
ceased,  is  looked  upon  in  the  same  way  as  new  wine  at 


It  is  the  experience  that  the  salt  content  should  not 
go  much  below  2  per  cent  nor  above  3  per  cent ;  that  if 
less  than  2  per  cent  be  used,  the  sauer- 
SALT  kraut  is  likely  to  be  slimy  as  the  result 

of  the  activity  of  undesirable  forms  of  organisms,  and 
if  above  3  per  cent,  it  is  often  pinkish  in  color,  the 
acidity  remains  low,  and  there  may  be  a  disagreeably 
salty  taste.  Two  and  one-half  per  cent  is  the  happy 
medium  for  which  most  packers  strive,  a  little  more  for 
cabbage  if  warm,  or  steam  be  used  to  heat  it,  and  a 
little  less  if  the  fermentation  go  on  when  cool.  Salt 
has  a  double  function,  one  to  act  upon  the  cells  to  ab¬ 
stract  juices  which  form  brine,  and  the  other  to  con¬ 
trol  the  fermentation  by  inhibiting  the  growth  of  other 
organisms  while  the  lactic  acid  forms  are  gaining  the 
ascendency.  The  juice  from  the  cabbage  contains  some 
soluble  solids  so  that,  according  to  Le  Fevre,  the  brine 
formed  from  the  addition  of  21/2  per  cent  of  salt  will 
test  very  close  to  17  degrees  upon  the  salinometer,  and 
any  variations  above  or  below  this  figure  will  bear  a 
close  relationship  to  the  amount  of  salt  used.  Fine 
table  or  dairy  salt  is  the  grade  selected. 

The  Germans  and  Dutch  use  a  lesser  amount  of  salt, 
the  preference  being  for  1.5  to  1.75  per  cent,  the 
smaller  amount  being  used  when  the  temperature  is 
low,  under  50°  F.  They  favor  the  slower  fermentation 
at  the  low  temperature  with  a  total  acidity  of  only 
1.25  to  1.5  per  cent  and  claim  that  the  distinctive 
flavor  is  more  pronounced  under  those  conditions. 
Whether  the  flavor  is  due  to  the  use  of  less  salt  and 
the  formation  of  less  acid  or  due  to  the  better  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  flavoring  principles  is  not  clear.  The 
French  also  favor  an  acidity  of  about  1.25  per  cent. 

The  addition  of  flavoring  is  common  abroad  and  the 
practice  goes  back  to  the  very  beginning  of  kraut  mak- 
OTHER  ing.  The  products  of  certain  houses 

FLAVORING  have  acquired  high  repute,  due  to  the 

effects  thus  obtained.  The  principal  ingredients  used 
are  juniper  berries,  barberries,  pepper,  cumin,  cara¬ 
way  seed,  and  dill.  In  Germany  sliced  apples  are  fre¬ 
quently  added,  and  in  Italy  the  inside  of  the  cask  may 
be  rubbed  with  garlic.  The  practice  has  not  come  into 
vogue  here. 


the  moment  working  ceases,  as  wine  but  not  fit  for  When  the  cabbage  is  covered  with  the  planks  and  a 
drinking.  In  the  case  of  sauerkraut,  they  consider  layer  of  juice,  froth  soon  begins  to  appear  upon  the 
twenty  days  as  about  the  minimum  time  before  usage,  surface,  due  to  escaping  gas  and  en- 

that  from  forty  to  forty-five  days  is  much  better,  and  fermentation  trained  air  from  the  compacted  mass, 
that  ninety  days  are  really  needed  to  get  the  changes  A  part  of  the  gas  has  been  ascribed  to  respiration  from 
other  than  those  due  to  acid  fermentation,  but  which  the  plant  tissues  during  the  first  three  or  four  days, 
affect  the  flavor.  These  two  objectives  are  so  far  apart  but  the  latest  work  seems  to  raise  some  doubt  upon 
that  it  does  not  seem  possible  to  compromise  the  dif-  this  point.  Doubtless  some  of  the  gas  is  due  to  the  ac- 
ferences,  at  least  not  until  more  information  is  avail-  tivity  of  gas-producing  organisms  at  first,  but  which 
able.  are  soon  checked  by  the  changed  conditions  induced 
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by  the  lactic  acid  forms.  The  principal  fermentation 
is  that  due  to  these  latter  organisms  and  they  are  nor¬ 
mally  present  in  large  numbers  on  the  leaves.  The  cut¬ 
ting  of  the  cells  and  the  action  of  the  salt  liberates 
juice  with  its  food  material  suitable  for  immediate  use 
by  the  bacteria.  Little  gas  is  produced  and  only  a  slight 
rise  in  temperature  as  compared  with  that  which 
takes  place  in  non-salted  silage.  The  action  goes  on  in 
the  absence  of  oxygen  and  is  remarkably  uniform  from 
top  to  bottom  and  in  all  parts  of  the  vat  when  one 
considers  how  poor  the  circulation  of  the  brine  must 
be.  The  organisms  increase  rapidly  if  the  temperature 
be  favorable  and  the  acidity  rises  to  about  1.75  to  1.80 
per  cent.  Theoretically  the  acid  should  equal  about  one- 
half  the  sugar  content,  which  averages  about  4  per 
cent,  but  the  fermentation  rarely  proceeds  to  the  point 
of  exhausting  all  the  sugar.  If  the  fermentation  pro¬ 
ceed  at  a  temperature  below  60°,  the  acidity  will  be 
less  or  about  1.25  to  1.40  per  cent,  and  there  will  be 
more  of  other  products  which  can  not  be  so  readily  de¬ 
termined  by  chemical  methods. 

In  the  earliest  stages  of  fermentation  there  is  a  cer¬ 
tain  amount  of  activity  due  to  mixed  organisms,  and 
among  them  are  some  yeasts  and  the  small  amount  of 
alcohol  found  was  assumed  by  the  first  investigators 
to  be  due  to  them,  but  again  the  more  recent  work 
shows  that  this  may  be  due  to  the  lactic  acid  forms. 
These  are  normally  so  much  more  abundant  than  other 
forms  and  are  so  active  under  the  conditions  that  they 
gain  the  ascendency  and  soon  inhibit  the  growth  of 
other  organisms  by  reason  of  the  increase  in  acidity, 
and  probably  also  destroy  them  by  changes  they  pro¬ 
duce  in  the  medium.  After  a  few  days  the  flora  changes 
suddenly  and  the  non-lactic  acid  producing  forms  near¬ 
ly  disappear. 

At  the  close  of  the  active  fermentation  there  is  a 
sudden  drop  in  the  number  of  all  organisms,  due  ap¬ 
parently  to  destruction  from  the  products  of  their  own 
metabolism,  so  that  the  finished  product  contains  few 
living  organisms. 

When  the  fermentation  is  complete  and  the  solids 
have  settled,  the  top  is  cleared  of  all  foam  and  scum, 

PROTECTING  and  if  there  be  an  insufficiency  of  juice 

THE  TOP  to  cover,  water  is  added  and  then  the 
surface  sealed  with  a  layer  of  tasteless  mineral  oil. 
This  is  especially  desirable  if  the  sauerkraut  is  to  re¬ 
main  in  the  vat  for  some  time.  Organisms  of  various 
•  kinds  are  carried  in  the  atmosphere,  and  falling  into 
the  brine,  will  start  growth  and  reduce  acidity.  The 
lactic  acid  serves  as  food  for  some  of  these  air-borne 


ingly  in  favor  of  either  side  and  some  of  the  experi¬ 
ments  reported  were  evidently  so  crude  that  the  results 
were  inconclusive.  The  first  practical  tests  in  this 
country,  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn,  were  made 
by  the  J.  T.  Polk  Co.,  Greenwood,  Indiana,  with  im¬ 
ported  starters  in  1914  and  1915. 

Long  before  pure  culture  starters  were  known,  it 
was  recommended  that  the  inside  of  barrels  and  casks 
be  rubbed  with  good  sauerkraut  or  juice  from  good 
kraut  or  yeast,  and  to  use  barrels  in  which  good  wine 
or  good  vinegar  had  been  stored,  but  to  avoid  any  bar¬ 
rel  in  which  kraut  had  spoiled. 

When  sauerkraut  was  made  in  the  barrel  and  deliv¬ 
ered  to  the  grocer,  it  was  approximately  60  to  65  per 

SOLIDS  IN  cent  solids  and  40  to  35  per  cent  liquid 

SAUERKRAUT  qt  brine,  or  at  least  such  are  the  fig¬ 
ures  given  in  the  older  trade  journals.  Whether  han¬ 
dled  locally  or  in  shipment,  there  was  a  large  excess  of 
unsalable  waste.  When  the  larger  vats  first  came  into 
use,  the  proportion  of  solids  to  liquid  rose  appreciably 
and  was  given  as  from  70  to  75  per  cent  and  the  juice 
as  30  to  25  per  cent,  and  has  since  changed  to  80  to  85 
per  cent  for  the  solids  and  20  to  15  per  cent  for  the 
brine.  No  explanation  was  given  for  the  difference  in 
the  ratios  at  first  other  than  that  it  might  be  due  to 
lesser  surface  spoilage,  differences  in  overflow  of 
brine,  etc.,  whereas  some  of  this  seems  to  be  connected 
with  the  difference  in  cutting  and  much  less  tamping, 
so  that  the  juice  remains  in  the  tissues,  and  also  to 
prompt  removal  from  the  vat  as  soon  as  the  active  fer¬ 
mentation  is  completed. 

Vat  production  of  kraut  effected  economies  in  that 
the  product  was  repacked  in  kegs  or  barrels,  this  con- 
BULK  Dis-  sisting  of  about  90  per  cent  solids  and 
TRiBUTioN  10  per  eent  juice,  known  as  dry  pack, 
and  by  this  procedure  to  save  on  cooperage,  weight  in 
handling,  and  in  the  cost  of  freight.  The  new  crop 
could  be  packed  in  the  barrels  soon  after  the  active 
fermentation  was  over  and  the  cure  continue  in  the 
barrel,  though  the  best  practice  is  not  to  repack  until 
immediately  before  shipment  is  to  be  made.  The 
method  of  distribution  was  a  marked  improvement 
over  that  which  preceded,  but  still  lacked  much  of 
being  perfect.  Infection  frequently  occurred  in  the 
handling,  sometimes  the  kraut  became  brown,  pink, 
slimy,  and  spoiled  after  the  barrel  was  opened,  not  to 
mention  such  minor  accidents  as  leakage,  blowing  up, 
etc.  Though  still  in  use,  the  proportion  so  marketed 
has  declined  to  less  than  30  per  cent  of  that  when  at 
its  maximum. 


forms  and  by  excluding  them  or  making  the  conditions  Sauerkraut  being  perishable  after  being  exposed  or 
unfavorable  for  growth  the  sauerkraut  may  be  kept  in  removed  from  its  own  juice,  its  use  was  largely  lim- 
good  condition  for  months.  The  use  of  oil  for  covering  sauerkraut  ited  to  a  few  cool  months  in  the  year, 

as  a  protection  and  to  prevent  evaporation,  though  not  in  cans  The  next  step  was  to  find  a  better 

mineral  oil,  has  been  known  and  practiced  for  more  means  for  conserving  the  finished  product  and  distrib- 
than  two  centuries.  uting  it  in  quantities  suited  to  the  consumer  at  any 

Since  butter  and  cheese  making,  or  at  least  some  time  when  wanted.  Canning  most  nearly  fulfils  these 
form  of  the  manufacture,  are  dependent  upon  lactic  conditions.  It  was  first  carried  out  in  France,  not  as 
acid  changes  in  the  milk  and  have  been  plain  sauerkraut,  but  prepared  as  is  their  custom  for 
STARTERS  aided  so  much  by  pure  culture  starters,  the  table,  with  meat,  as  goose,  wild  goose,  pork  or  sau- 
it  was  natural  to  assume  that  similar  results  might  sage.  Samples  obtained  not  long  since  show  ^e  same 
follow  from  the  use  of  suitable  cultures  in  the  making  style  to  be  in  vogue  and  plain  kraut  as  well.  Their  lit- 
of  sauerkraut.  Upon  this  point  there  are  differences  erature  does  not  show  the  exact  time  when  the  canned 
of  opinion.  Some  of  the  investigators  believe  that  there  article  came  upon  the  market,  but  it  seems  to  have 
are  always  a  sufficient  number  of  bacteria  of  the  right  been  in  the  ’70’s. 

kind  upon  the  cabbage  leaves  to  start  a  proper  fermen-  The  canning  of  kraut  was  started  in  this  country  by 
tation,  while  others  hold  that  the  natural  flora  is  ir-  Mr.  Peter  Hohenadel,  of  Prairie  du  Chien,  Wisconsin, 
regular  and  that  the  use  of  starters  is  advantageous,  in  1888.  The  experimental  packing  and  preliminary 
The  experience  in  practice  has  not  been  overwhelm-  trials  in  shipment  improved  and  progressed  so  that 
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considerable  shipments  were  made  in  1895.  During 
this  latter  year  Mr.  I.  V.  Smith,  of  Winnamac,  Indiana, 
began  its  packing  and  has  done  so  nearly  every  year 
since.  The  Reber  Preserving  Co.,  of  Chicago,  began  at 
nearly  the  same  time  and  a  year  or  two  later  the  Web¬ 
ster  Preserving  Co.,  Webster,  New  York,  followed,  and 
by  1900  canned  kraut  became  a  common  article  among 
canned  foods. 

Sauerkraut  intended  for  canning  needs  to  be  well 
cured,  as  no  changes  can  take  place  after  it  is  once 
cooked  in  the  can.  The  principal  criticism  against  this 
style  of  packing  is  that  the  cabbage  is  sour  but  lacking 
in  those  flavors  which  give  the  real  value  to  the  prod¬ 
uct.  In  the  endeavor  to  use  the  vats  several  times  dur¬ 
ing  a  season,  the  fermentation  is  hurried  by  heating 
the  cabbage  and  the  product  removed  from  the  vat  soon 
after  active  fermentation  is  completed,  as  measured  by 
the  acidity  test,  forgetting  that  the  palate  makes  dis¬ 
tinctions  not  indicated  by  titration.  Some  of  the  better 
packers  recognize  the  time  element  in  securing  a 
proper  cure  and  provide  tanks  accordingly,  rather 
than  attempt  to  refill  at  short  intervals. 

The  vat  is  opened  by  first  removing  the  weights  or 
blocking,  then  flushing  and  siphoning  off  all  the  juice 
OPENING  above  the  boards.  The  planks  are  taken 
THE  VAT  up,  and  if  the  cabbage  has  been  well 
covered  at  all  times,  there  will  be  practically  no  waste. 
If,  however,  the  brine  has  covered  only  lightly  or  has 
receded  below  the  surface,  there  will  be  a  layer  of 
varying  thicknesses  which  will  be  more  or  less  discol¬ 
ored,  and  may  be  slimy  and  need  to  be  discarded.  After 
sound  kraut  has  been  reached,  then  the  spigot  at  the 
bottom  is  opened  to  draw  off  the  juice  ahead  of  the 
removal  of  the  solids.  Ordinarily  the  wastage  in  pack¬ 
ing  large  vats  is  small.  The  juice  now  has  a  value  as  a 
drink,  so  that  it  is  not  thrown  away  as  formerly. 


Sauerkraut  is  one  of  the  easiest  products  to  can,  as 
far  as  keeping  is  concerned,  and  only  a  small  amount 
of  the  simplest  factory  equipment  is 
CANNING  needed.  Low  cost  of  packaging  is  fur¬ 
ther  favored  by  the  fact  that  it  comes  late  in  the  sea¬ 
son,  when  labor  is  plentiful  and  seeking  employment. 
These  factors  have  aided  materially  in  changing  the 
method  of  distribution  from  bulk  to  cans. 

Kraut  is  taken  from  the  vats  with  forks  and  han¬ 
dled  in  heavy  tubs  or  half-barrels  in  distributing  it 
to  the  canning  tables.  In  some  of  the  more  recent 
plants  conveyors  have  been  installed  for  this  purpose. 
The  kraut  is  broken  apart  by  hand,  allowed  to  drain 
and  filled  into  cans,  brine  added  and  then  given  a  long 
exhaust  to  insure  heating  to  145°  F.  or  more.  Another 
simple  installation  is  to  use  the  rotary  hand-filling 
tables,  at  which  five  or  six  women  break  the  kraut 
apart  and  fill  the  cans  as  they  travel  under  the  protect¬ 
ing  cover.  The  method  may  be  modified  by  breaking 
the  kraut  and  then  heating  it  in  a  bath  of  its  own  juice 
to  a  temperature  of  about  110°  F.,  then  passing  it  to 
the  tables  for  filling,  brining,  exhausting,  etc.  There 
is  little  preference  as  to  methods,  provided  they  be 
carried  out  with  equal  care.  If  the  filling  be  done  cold, 
then  a  long  exhaust  is  desirable,  as  the  heat  conduction 
in  the  can  is  slow  and  irregular.  If  the  pre-heating  be 
carried  to  about  110  degrees,  then  brine  can  be  added 
at  165  degrees  or  above  and  no  exhausting  is  neces¬ 
sary;  otherwise  a  short  exhaust  will  suffice.  The  juice 
from  sauerkraut  is  very  corrosive  in  its  effect  upon 
the  exhaust  box,  so  that  packers  are  trying  to  elimi¬ 
nate  that  operation.  In  1923  a  special  machine  was 


developed  for  filling  kraut  hot,  thus  avoiding  hand  la¬ 
bor,  and  experience  has  shown  that  it  can  be  operated 
at  such  a  degree  that  subsequent  processing  is  unneces¬ 
sary.  However,  prudence  distates  that  a  short  cook 
be  given  to  protect  from  infection  from  cans.  These 
machines  have  been  perfected  to  do  the  work  with  ac¬ 
curacy  and  it  is  only  a  matter  of  economics  that  will 
determine  which  will  be  followed,  hand  or  machine 
filling. 

Hand-filled  cans  must  be  weighed  before  the  brine 
is  added  and  the  solids  must  exceed  by  a  slight  amount 
the  cut-out  weight  called  for  under  the  Food  and  Drugs 
Regulations.  Well-matured  kraut  makes  almost  no 
change  in  weight  upon  canning,  but  very  fresh  mate¬ 
rial  loses  a  half-ounce  or  more  in  a  No.  21^  can,  though 
it  will  appear  to  be  fuller  in  the  can.  Fresh  kraut  has 
a  more  fluffy  appearance  than  the  mature.  The  kraut 
solids  carry  such  a  quantity  of  salt  and  acids  that  plain 
hot  water  suffices  instead  of  juice  or  brine  to  fill  the 
inter-spaces. 

It  is  best  that  the  temperature  in  the  center  of  the 
can  be  above  130  degrees  before  closing  to  insure 
against  springers  or  flippers  in  the  event  the  product 
is  held  longer  than  expected  or  goes  into  a  hot  climate. 

Sauerkraut  requires  only  a  light  cook,  as  it  is  an 
acid  product,  and  when  well  cured  has  a  low  bacterial 
content,  and  furthermore  the  forms 
COOKING  present  have  only  a  slight  heat  resis¬ 
tance.  The  real  difficulty  is  from  irregular  heat  pene¬ 
tration  due  to  the  fill  required  and  to  the  material  not 
being  well  broken  apart  before  being  placed  in  the  can. 
In  1925,  Le  Fevre  gave  the  death  point  for  the  lactic 
organisms  concerned  as  130°  F.  and  150°  as  sufficient 
for  sterilization.  In  practice,  however,  it  has  been 
found  necessary  to  use  higher  temperatures,  as  other 
organisms  are  introduced  in  the  handling  from  the 
vats  and  in  the  cannery.  At  present  it  is  usual  to  cook 
at  212°  F.  for  35  minutes’  standing,  or  10  minutes  at 
190°  in  the  agitating  cooker  for  both  No.  2i/^  and  No. 
3  cans,  and  for  45  to  50  minutes  standing  or  15  minutes 
in  the  agitating  cooker  for  the  No.  10  can.  The  French 
and  Germans  both  cook  their  sauerkraut  well,  as  it  can 
stand  as  long  a  period  as  desired.  The  very  short  cook 
is  advocated  by  those  who  desire  to  conserve  the  maxi¬ 
mum  of  vitamins. 


It  is  better  that  the  sauerkraut  be  thoroughly  cooled 
after  cooking,  as  the  cooling  conserves  color,  prevents  * 
softening,  and  lessens  the  chances  for 
COOLING  development  of  springers.  The  lac¬ 

tic  acid  attacks  metal  and  causes  hydrogen  swells  if 
the  cans  be  kept  too  warm  or  for  too  long  a  time.  These 
are  harmless,  but  since  they  can  not  be  distinguished 
by  the  consumer  from  swells  due  to  decomposition, 
they  are  not  merchantable.  Good  exhausting,  quick 
cooking,  and  prompt  cooling  will  nearly  eliminate 
troubles  of  this  kind. 


Oontiiined  Next  Week. 

Slaysmetn  &  Co. 

Automatic  Can  Making  Machinery 


801  E.  Pvatt  Street 


Baltimore,  Md. 
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CHAINS  UNDERSELLING  MANUFACTURERS? 


The  following  appeared  on  the  front  page  of  The 
(N.  Y.)  Journal  of  Commerce  of  May  11th,  dis¬ 
played  in  black-faced  type,  box  formation,  and  if 
it  is  true  it  well  earned  the  distinction: 

A.  AND  P.  Reported  Selling  Products  to 
Wholesalers 

The  Great  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Tea  Company,  ac¬ 
cording  to  reports  being  circulated  in  the  grocery 
trade  in  New  York  fairly  generally,  is  selling  to 
wholesale  grocers  some  of  the  best  known  manu¬ 
factured  food  products  in  the  country  at  prices  in 
small  lots  lower  than  these  same  goods  can  be 
bought  from  the  manufacturers  of  them  in  carload 
lots.  For  instance,  one  well-known  wholesale  gro¬ 
cer  of  the  Bronx,  who  for  obvious  reasons  prefers 
to  remain  anonymous  temporarily,  reports  that  he 
lately  bought  150  cases  assorted  of  Campbell’s 
soups  from  the  A,  &  P.  at  $3.85  per  case,  whereas 
the  Campbell  Co.’s  price,  after  discounts  and  al¬ 
lowances  are  made,  is  $4  in  carload  lots.  This 
wholesaler  says  that  salesmen  of  the  A.  &  P.  call 
at  his  office  and  solicit  his  business  on  a  delivered 
basis. 

Other  dealers  say  that  they  have  bought  “Sun¬ 
set”  packaged  prunes  at  $4.20  per  case  in  small  lots 
delivered,  while  the  Sunset  association  price  is 
4.70 ;  and  Quaker  Oats  at  $3.00,  while  the  Quaker 
Co.’s  price  is  $3.15.  Maxwell  coffee  has  also  been 
mentioned,  but  the  figures  have  not  yet  been  given. 

Frank  W.  Wheeler,  assistant  to  the  president  of 
the  Great  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Tea  Company,  when 
questioned  about  these  reports,  refused  to  com¬ 
ment. 


If  the  articles  sold  below  the  price  charged  by  the 
manufacturers  in  carload  lots  had  been  some  slow 
sellers,  on  which  the  A.  &  P.  had  been  stuck,  the  action 
could  be  passed  without  comment.  But  to  sell  well- 
known,  strongly  advertised,  free-selling  items  such  as 
those  mentioned,  well,  it  is  hard  to  believe. 

Probably  this  is  only  a  sample  of  the  many  rumors 
anent  the  chains  and  their  actions,  but  the  closing  par¬ 
agraph  does  not  make  it  look  like  that.  It  is  a  business 
brain-twister,  if  true. 

QUARANTINE  ON  MEDITERRANEAN  FRUIT  FLY 

WITH  the  promulgation  of  a  quarantine  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  spread  of  the  Mediterranean  fly  and 
the  approval  by  Congress  of  the  transfer  of 
funds  so  as  to  make  $4,250,000  immediately  available 
for  fighting  the  pest,  the  Federal  Department  of  Ag¬ 
riculture,  Florida  State  officials  and  other  agencies  are 
now  working  out  their  plans  to  prevent  further  infes¬ 
tation  and  to  eradicate  the  fly  in  zones  already  in¬ 
fested.  The  quarantine  became  effective  May  1. 

For  the  purpose  of  this  quarantine  the  State  of  Flor¬ 
ida  will  fall  into  three  types  of  zones,  namely:  (1)  the 
infested  zones,  (2)  the  protective  zones,  and  (3)  the 
States  as  a  whole  outside  of  these  two  types  of  zones. 
Infested  zones  will  include  the  orchards  determined  to 
have  been  reached  by  the  fly  and  surrounding  proper¬ 
ties  to  a  distance  of  at  least  one  mile.  Within  these 
zones  all  fruits  and  vegetables  are  to  be  destroyed  or 
processed,  and  no  more  are  to  be  permitted  to  develop 
until  the  zone  is  released  from  restriction. 

The  protective  zones  will  include  all  properties  with¬ 
in  nine  miles  surrounding  the  infested  zones.  These 


zones  are  to  be  adjusted  to  natural  boundaries.  With¬ 
in  each  protective  zone  all  groves  and  all  plantings  of 
host  vegetables  will  be  given  intensive  inspection,  but 
the  fruits  and  vegetables  will  be  allowed  to  move  under 
certain  safeguards  and  restrictions  in  interstate  com¬ 
merce.  Within  this  zone,  however,  there  will  be  main¬ 
tained  a  non-fruit  period  of  at  least  six  months,  begin¬ 
ning  on  May  1  each  year,  during  which  no  fruits  or 
vegetables  in  a  stage  to  be  attacked  by  the  fly  will  be 
permitted  to  remain ;  in  other  words,  all  fruits  ripening 
on  orchard  trees  will  be  removed  before  they  have 
reached  a  stage  to  be  attacked  by  the  fly,  and  no  vege¬ 
tables  are  to  be  planted  which  will  mature  during  the 
period.  It  is  anticipated  that  for  the  season  of  1929 
host-free  conditions  within  the  protective  zones  will 
,be  complied  with  in  full  by  the  end  of  May. 

All  classes  of  fruit,  except  watermelons  and  pine¬ 
apples,  which  latter  are  not  known  to  be  subject  to  at¬ 
tack,  are  under  these  restrictions.  The  restrictions  on 
vegetables  relate  only  to  peppers,  beans,  tomatoes, 
squashes,  gourds  and  eggplants. 

Certain  types  of  movement,  including  truck,  mail 
and  bulk  shipments,  are  prohibited  altogether  for  the 
reason  that  movements  of  this  kind  involve  a  maximum 
of  risk  and  cannot  be  adequately  safeguarded  without 
great  expense. 

In  addition  to  covering  fruits  and  vegetables,  the 
Federal  quarantine  includes  special  restrictions  on  the 
movement  of  soil,  earth,  peat,  compost  and  manure, 
fruit-packing  equipment  and  nursery  stock.  It  is  fur¬ 
ther  provided  that  railway  cars,  boats  and  other  ve¬ 
hicles  and  containers  which  have  been  used  in  trans¬ 
porting  restricted  articles  must  be  thoroughly  cleaned 
at  the  point  of  unloading  and  fumigation  may  also  be 
required  in  special  cases  when  necessary. 

A  state-wide  inspection  will  be  made  of  all  citrus 
groves  and  other  fruit  plantings  as  well  as  of  host  veg¬ 
etables.  This  work  is  of  such  magnitude,  it  is  believed, 
as  fully  to  warrant  the  $4,250,000  item  made  available 
by  Congress. 

MILWAUKEE’S  FOOD  CONSUMPTION 
ANALYZED 


Greater  Milwaukee  sipped  its  soup  to  the  tune 
of  11,343,930  cans  during  the  year  ending  Janu¬ 
ary  15,  1929.  A  survey  included  in  the  1929 
Milwaukee  Journal  Consumer  Analysis  of  Greater  Mil- 
w^aukee  shows  that  88.5  per  cent  of  the  families  in  this 
market  are  canned  soup  users.  In  1927,  the  last  time 
this  subject  was  included  in  the  Consumer  Analysis, 
115,983  families,  or  80.6  per  cent  were  purchasers  of 
this  commodity. 

Proof  positive  that  it  pays  to  advertise  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  Campbell’s  soup  leads  the  market  in  popu¬ 
larity,  Heinz  is  second  and  Snider’s  third.  The  in¬ 
crease  in  percentage  in  each  of  these  brands  indicates 
the  tendency  of  Milwaukee  housewives  to  use  more 
than  one  brand.  The  number  of  miscellaneous  brands, 
each  used  by  less  than  one  per  cent  of  the  total  con¬ 
sumers  of  canned  soup,  has  increased  from  10  in  1927 
to  18  in  1929. 

Most  Greater  Milwaukee  grocers  handle  between  one 
and  four  brands  in  1929,  with  the  greatest  percentage 
stocking  three  brands.  There  is  no  great  change  in 
the  number  of  brands  stocked  by  grocers  in  this 
market. 

The  1929  Consumer  Analysis  of  Greater  Milwaukee, 
a  city  with  a  population  of  670,000,  contains,  in  addi- 
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PHILLIPS 

Maryland’s  Most  Modern  Can  Plant 

Manufacturers  of: 

CAN 

Packers’  Cans 

Highest  Class  Service. 

COMPANY 

Bliss  and  Max  Ams  Closing  Machines. 

Rail,  State  Road,  and  Water  Shipments 

CAMBRIDGE,  MD.,  U.  S.  A. 

Hamachek  Ensilage  Distributor 


Additional  information  will  gladly  be  mailed  upon  request 


FRANK  HAMACHEK  MACHINE  CO. 

KEWAUNEE,  WISCONSIN 

Also  Manufacturers  of  Viners,  Viner  Feeders  and  Chain  Adjusters 


The  Hamachek  Revolving  Ensilage  Distribu¬ 
tor  is  a  mechanical  device  for  the  stacking  of  pea 
vines,  corn  husks,  or  other  ensilage  in  a  silo  or  on 
a  stack. 

The  discharge  spout  revolves  in  a  circle  two  or 
three  times  an  hour  and  the  operator  can  easily 
change  the  incline  of  the  spout  to  any  desired  po¬ 
sition.  In  this  way,  the  ensilage  is  discharged 
just  where  it  is  needed  and  one  man  can  make  a 
better  stack  or  fill  a  silo  better  than  can  be  done 
by  several  men  without  the  aid  of  the  distributor. 

This  machine  takes  care  of  about  the  hardest 
and  most  disagreeable  work  of  a  canning  operation. 

The  saving  in  labor  alone  usually  pays  for  the 
installation  in  two  or  three  years. 


PATENTED 


United  States  .  .  .  May  26.  1925 
Canada . Dec.  29,  1925 


MORRAL  BROTHERS 

MORRAL,  OHIO 

Manufactartrt  ot 

THE  MORRAL  CORN  HUSKER 

Either  single  or  double 

THE  MORRAL  CORN  CUHER 

Either  single  or  double  cut 

THE  MORRAL  LABELIN6  MACHINE 

and  other  machinery 
It  toill  pay  you  to  write  for  our  prices 
and  further  particulars. 

MORRAL  BROTHERS,  Morral,  Ohio 

BROWN  BOGGS  CO.,  Ltd.,  Hunilton,  Ontario,  Sole  Agents  for  Canada 
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tion  to  the  canned  soup  survey,  statistics  and  repre¬ 
sentative  sales  percentages  on  many  other  foods  and 
commodities  which  are  of  value  to  dealers  and  manu¬ 
facturers  in  other  localities. 

Malt  syrup  is  a  popular  commodity  in  Milwaukee, 
where  a  consistently  increasing  use  of  this  product  is 
shown  every  year.  A  survey  included  in  the  newly 
published  1929  Consumer  Analysis  of  Greater  Milwau¬ 
kee  shows  that  although  one  less  can  of  malt  syrup  is 
being  used  by  each  family,  the  greater  number  buying 
this  product  has  increased  the  total  of  cans  purchased 
by  the  entire  market. 

Most  Milwaukeeans  purchase  their  malt  syrup  from 
malt  stores — 73  per  cent  of  them,  to  be  exact.  Grocery 
stores  are  second  in  sales,  with  25  per  cent  shopping 
there,  while  only  one  per  cent  purchase  at  department 
stores.  Malt  stores  stock  by  far  the  largest  number  of 
brands,  many  of  them  selling  over  fifteen  brands.  A 
chart  contained  in  the  1929  Consumer  Analysis  shows 
the  percentage  of  malt  stores  stocking  the  various 
brands,  and  the  percentage  of  grocers  stocking  them. 

Milwaukeeans  go  in  heavily  for  sauerkraut!  Look 
at  these  statistics,  if  you  doubt  it. 

According  to  the  recently  published  1929  Milwaukee 
Journal  Consumer  Analysis  of  Greater  Milwaukee  they 
devoured  the  contents  of  3,128,578  cans  of  kraut,  and 


a  total  of  2,745,568  pounds  of  bulk  sauerkraut  in  the 
past  year.  The  increase  in  the  sale  of  canned  sauer¬ 
kraut  under  brand  names,  due  to  advertising  and  mer¬ 
chandising,  has  created  a  decrease  in  bulk  sales  dur¬ 
ing  1929. 

A  substantial  increase  in  the  number  of  families 
using  canned  sauerkraut  is  shown  in  the  survey,  and 
also  a  decided  gain  in  the  number  of  cans  used  per 
family.  While  the  number  of  families  using  the  bulk 
sauerkraut  has  decreased,  the  amount  used  by  each  has 
grown  from  28.9  in  1928  to  39.2  pounds  in  1929. 

Frank’s  sauerkraut,  the  outstanding  favorite  in  1929, 
is  used  by  89.9  per  cent  of  all  canned  sauerkraut  using 
families.  The  Hamilton  brand,  also  made  in  Wisconsin, 
is  second  in  preference,  showing  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  percentage  of  users. 

Although  the  number  of  brands  of  canned  sauer¬ 
kraut  has  increased  from  30  to  33  in  1929,  Milwaukee 
housewives  show  a  tendency  to  use  the  better  known 
brands.  This  is  indicated  in  the  distribution  chart 
showing  increases  in  the  percentages  of  independent 
grocers  who  stock  the  two  leading  brands,  Frank’s  and 
Hamilton’s,  and  in  the  continuous  concentration  by 
chain  stores  on  these  two  brands.  In  1929,  75  per  cent 
of  all  grocers  stock  only  one  brand  and  20  per  cent 
stock  two  brands. 


Stocks  On  Hand  April  1st,  1929 

By  The  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics 
Reported  May  10,  1929 

United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  (Truck  Crop  Section) 


GRAND 

DIVISION 


Number  of  firms 
reportitiK  stocks 
on  hand  April 
1,  1929.» 


1928  Acreage  of 
firms  reporting 
on  stocks. 


Eistimated  total 
acreage  all  can- 
ners  in  1928. 


Per  cent  of  total 
acreage  repre¬ 
sented  by  can- 
ners  reporting. 


Stocks  held  by 
reporting  firms, 
April  1,  1929. 


Stocks  reported 
by  same  firms 
1928.t 


Per  cent  of  stocks 
on  hand  April 
1,  1929,  com¬ 

pared  with  19281 


CORN 


Number 

Acreage 

Acreage 

Per  cent 

Cases 

Cases 

Per  cent 

North  Atlantic  . 

.  50 

15,917 

44,460 

36 

223,331 

251,394 

89 

North  Central  . 

.  105 

133,122 

204,660 

65 

1,878,187 

2,324,391 

81 

South  Atlantic  . 

.  23 

8,264 

35,160 

24 

41,287 

50,862 

81 

South  Central  . 

3,000 

Far  Western  . 

.  2 

1,700 

1,900 

89 

2,500 

555 

450 

U.  S.  Total . 

.  180 

159,003 

289,180 

55 

2,145,305 

2,627,202 

82 

North  Atlantic  . 

.  35 

13,889 

PEAS 

34,920 

40 

377,485 

455,581 

83 

North  Central  . 

.  82 

64,319 

138,740 

46 

1,034,724 

1,777,518 

58 

South  Atlantic  . 

.  13 

3,846 

11,280 

34 

10,651 

8,246 

129 

South  Central  . 

1,000 

Far  Western  . 

.  7 

6,946 

20,630 

34 

107,411 

26,664 

403 

U.  S.  Total . 

.  137 

89,000 

206,570 

43 

1,530,271 

2,268,009 

67 

North  Atlantic  . 

.  42 

3,312 

TOMATOES 

47,855 

7 

26,188 

142,240 

18 

North  Central  . 

.  88 

29,871 

91,050 

33 

28,105 

332,023 

8 

South  Atlantic  . 

.  93 

8,789 

43,345 

20 

48,731 

566,203 

9 

South  Central  . 

.  51 

10,240 

39,300 

26 

6,935 

120,618 

6 

Far  Western  . 

.  36 

20,010 

33,260 

60 

312,675 

656,987 

48 

U.  S.  Total . 

.  310 

72,222§ 

254,810 

28§ 

422,634 

1,818,071 

23 

*  Including  those  reporting  no 

stocks  on  hand. 

t  The  totals  shown  represent  the  stocks  on  hand  a  year  ago  as  reported  at  that  time,  except  that  for  canners  who  did  not 
report  last  year,  it  has  been  necessary  to  use  the  quantity  which  they  this  spring  estimated  as  on  hand  a  year  ago, 

t  Stocks  of  canned  foods  in  hands  of  canners  and  distributors  on  December  31,  1928,  as  reported  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Cen¬ 
sus,  amounted  to  87.9  per  cent  of  their  holdings  of  canned  corn  on  December  31,  1927;  94.1  per  cent  of  the  canned  peas,  and 
58.G  ner  cent  of  the  canned  tomatoes. 

§  The  acreage  of  tomatoes  shown  as  grown  by  the  firms  reporting  does  not  include  the  acreage  grown  by  those  producing 
only  soups,  pulp,  puree,  etc.,  although  such  acreage  is  included  in  the  estimated  total  acreage  grown  for  manufacturing  pur¬ 
poses. 
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THE  BOOK  YOU  NEED-— 


CANNERS— Because  it  is  an  authorative  treatise  on  the  canning  of  every  known 
food  product,  from  the  growing,  through  the  building  of  the  factory,  the 
formulae,  the  times  of  process,  to  the  final  accounting  of  the  profits. 

With  Food  Law  Regulations  governing  each  item. 

PRESERVERS,  PICKLERS,  CONDIMENT  MAKERS — Because  it  gives  the  latest 
and  most  reliable  formulae  for  all  preserves,  jams,  jellies,  pickles,  sauces, 
condiments,  mince-meats,  fruit  juices  etc. 

DISTRIBUTORS— You  will  find  the  information,  covering  the  above  subjects,  so 
interesting  and  valuable  that  you  would  not  part  with  the  book  at  any 
price.  An  education  in  food  production,  and  a  help  in  case  of  food 
law  questions. 

RETAILERS — Because  you  ought  to  understand  the  foods  you  hand  over  the  counter, 
their  process  of  production  and  the  laws  governing  them. 

DOMESTIC  SCIENCE  TEACHERS— Because  it  is  a  text  book  of  higher  educa¬ 
tion  in  food  production  of  all  kinds,  in  tin  or  glass.  A  history  of  food 
development,  written  as  interestingly  as  a  novel,  disclosing  the  truth 
about  canned  foods,  their  origin,  development  and  production,  such  as  is 
not  obtainable  elsewhere,  and  by  an  authority. 

The  Standard  of  The  World 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning 

For  Sale  By  All 
Supply  Houses, 
Dealers,  etc. 


Published  By 

The 

Canning  Trade 


BALTIMORE.  MD. 
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SWEET  CORN  SEED  DEVELOPMENT 


IN  an  effort  to  establish  a  local  source  of  acclimated 
seed  corn,  the  University  of  Maryland  Extension 
Service,  in  co-operation  with  the  Tri-State  Packers 
Association,  will  conduct  a  corn  seed  saving  project  in 
1929  which  will  be  very  similar  to  the  tomato  seed 
saving  campaign  carried  on  by  the  Tri-State  Packers 
Association  for  the  past  four  or  five  years. 

As  a  result  of  many  requests,  four  different  strains 
of  com  are  to  be  planted  in  Western  Maryland  in  the 
following  amounts:  five  acres  each  of  Stowell’s  Ever¬ 
green,  Narrow  Grain  Evergreen  and  Shoepeg,  and  ten 
acres  of  Hopeland,  a  hybrid  selection  developed  by  Dr. 
W.  B.  Kemp  at  the  University  of  Maryland  Experiment 
Station. 

The  plantings  are  to  be  made  in  Western  Maryland, 
so  as  to  avoid  ear  worm  injury,  it  is  declared,  and  ap¬ 
proximately  one  acre  breeding  plots  will  be  kept  in  ad¬ 
dition,  to  produce  stock  seed  for  the  following  year. 
These  plots  will  be  carefully  rogued  to  eliminate  late 
and  early  maturing  plants  and  those  showing  evidence 
of  disease  and  other  undesirable  characteristics.  Se¬ 
lections  will  be  made  in  the  field  as  well  as  in  the  dry¬ 
ing  shed.  The  advisability  of  testing  for  starch  con¬ 
tent  will  be  taken  into  consideration  also. 

The  Tri-State  Packers  Association  has  agreed  to  be 
the  contracting  party,  it  is  declared,  and  will  own  the 
seed  and  will  be  responsible  for  paying  the  growers  and 
selling  the  seed.  Contracts  will  be  made  with  the  indi¬ 
vidual  growers  to  have  the  acreage  grown  and  seed 
dried.  In  order  to  properly  finance  the  undertaking, 
certain  of  the  more  interested  canners  have  agreed  to 
underwrite  the  cost  of  the  project,  for  which  they  will 
receive  50  per  cent  of  the  seed  saved. 

The  extension  service  of  the  University  of  Maryland 
will  co-operate  in  supervising  the  general  field  growing 
and  drying  of  the  seed  and  will  assist  in  conducting  the 
breeding  plots  for  the  stock  seed.  Stock  seed  of  the 
Hopeland  strain  will  be  furnished  by  the  University 
Experiment  stations  without  cost  and  assistance  will 
be  given  as  far  as  possible  in  keeping  all  of  the  strains 
up  to  a  high  standard. 

LIGHT’S  GOLDEN  JUBILEE 


NO  sooner  had  the  first  words  of  the  plan  for 
LIGHT’S  GOLDEN  JUBILEE  been  announced, 
than  word  came  from  Atlantic  City,  New  Jersey, 
that  “The  playground  of  the  world”  would  pay  its  trib¬ 
ute  to  Thomas  A.  Edison.  We  will  be  the  first  to  cele¬ 
brate  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  incandescent  lamp. 
We  will  make  Atlantic  City  the  best  lighted  city 'of 
America — ^yes — of  the  world.” 

Why  not?  New  Jersey  was  the  workshop  for  Edi¬ 
son’s  genius,  the  cradle  of  the  infant  light  whose 
growth  in  half  a  century  has  outshone  all  the  accumu¬ 
lated  man-made  light  since  time  began.  New  Jersey, 
the  birthplace  of  light,  will  fittingly  celebrate  with 
light. 

Atlantic  City’s  streets  will  be  paths  of  gold.  From 
every  window  will  shine  forth  a  warm  welcome.  Every 
building,  girdled  in  lighted  jewels  and  chains  of  golden 
light,  will  be  a  wonder  in  itself.  From  distant  cities 
after  twilight  lighted  trains,  like  comets,  may  perhaps 
be  seen,  flashing  across  the  darkened  countryside  to¬ 
ward  the  eastern  coast. 


Friday,  May  31,  will  see  this  dream  come  true. 

First  of  interest  to  every  visitor  will  be  the  Board¬ 
walk,  Atlantic  City’s  famous  promenade.  Its  present 
lighting  standards  will  be  removed,  and  in  their  place 
there  will  be  177  clusters,  each  containing  145  golden 
lamps.  From  beneath  it,  flood-lights  will  play  upon 
the  crests  of  the  waves. 

On  the  landward  side  of  the  boardwalk  will  be  an 
array  of  lighted  castles — ^the  hotels,  each  one  in  its 
finest  festive  dress.  While  the  lighting  design  for  every 
building  will  be  different  in  its  detail,  yet  all  will  con¬ 
form  to  a  definite  standard  of  harmony.  Colored  flood¬ 
lighting,  jeweled  pendants,  and  unique  outline  lighting 
will  furnish  a  skyline  unparalled  in  lighting  history. 

An  illuminated  fountain,  with  21  water  and  color 
changes,  will  provide  a  spectacular  spot  of  exceptional 
interest  in  the  parkway  near  the  Brighton  Hotel. 

Farther  up  the  Boardwalk  the  new  civic  auditorium 
floodlighted  in  color  will  provide  another  unusual  cen¬ 
ter  of  attraction. 

The  piers,  projecting  out  into  the  ocean,  will  be 
painted  with  the  brush  of  the  lighting  artists,  and  elc- 
tric  signs  will  play  their  part.  Even  the  City’s  smoke 
stacks  will  be  transformed  into  pillars  of  light. 

In  planning  this  spectacle,  all  precedent  is  being  cast 
aside.  The  festoons  and  garlands  of  light  now  so  com¬ 
mon  will  be  stored  away  and  replacing  them  will  be  the 
ornaments  like  jewels,  auroras  of  colored  light,  illu¬ 
minated  plumes  of  vapor,  lighted  fountains,  and  daz¬ 
zling  golden  showers. 

All  this  heralds  not  only  LIGHT’S  GOLDEN 
JUBILEE,  but  also  the  diamond  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  Atlantic  City,  the  convention  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Electric  Light  Association,  and  the  opening  to 
the  public  of  the  city’s  new  fifteen-million-dollar  audi¬ 
torium.  In  this  auditorium  will  be  centered  the  activi¬ 
ties  of  Edison  Day,  the  time  set  apart  by  convening 
electrical  interests  to  pay  their  respect  and  tribute  to 
the  founder  of  our  world-wide  electrical  enterprise. 

Inventors  have  come  and  gone.  Nations  laud  them, 
hold  holidays  in  their  memory,  but  never  before  has  a 
people  had  the  privilege  of  paying  fitting  tribute  to  a 
living  genius.  Atlantic  City  is  the  first,  but  on  Octo¬ 
ber  21,  the  birthdate  of  Edison’s  greatest  invention — 
the  incandescent  lamp — cities  all  over  the  world  will 
join  in  a  similar  demonstration. 

CANNED  FOODS  AT  CHICAGO’S  WORLD’S  FAIR 


A  MOST  unusual  opportunity  will  be  afforded  the 
canning  industry  to  demonstrate  to  the  public,  at 
‘"the  Chicago  World’s  Fair,  in  1933,  how  scientific 
methods  are  adapted  to  preservation  of  foodstuffs  in 
the  interests  of  purity,  quality  and  nutriment.  The 
main  theme  of  the  Fair  will  be  science,  applied  to  all 
industries.  The  exhibits  will  be  collective  displays  of 
each  big  industry,  rather  than  the  usual  individual  ex¬ 
hibits  of  manufactured  products. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  average  housewife  has  no 
conception  of  the  vast  amount  of  scientific  research 
work  that  has  been  done  to  safeguard  her  canned 
fruits,  vegetables,  fish  and  meats.  She  has  no  realiza¬ 
tion  of  the  many  processes  through  which  the  canned 
foods  she  buys  must  go  before  she  wields  the  can  open¬ 
er.  Millions  of  housewives  and  their  spouses  will  visit 
the  Chicago  World’s  Fair  in  1933.  That  they  will  find 
the  big  exhibit  of  the  food  industry  of  absorbing  inter- 
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est  goes  without  saying.  Here  they  will  see  a  dram¬ 
atized  panorama  of  every  kind  of  human  food,  from 
growing  and  culture  stages,  through  manufacture  and 
handling,  to  delivery  at  kitchen  or  table.  In  every  in¬ 
stance  the  part  that  science  has  played  in  the  various 
operations  will  be  demonstrated  in  so  simple  a  manner 
that  a  child  can  understand. 

It  is  not  too  early  for  the  canning  industry  to  be 
considering  how  best  its  achievements  may  be  drama¬ 
tized  in  a  collective  exhibit  at  the  Chicago  World’s 
Fair  Centennial  Celebration  in  1933.  Other  big  indus¬ 
tries,  such  as  transportation,  electricity,  iron  and  steel. 


already  are  making  tentative  plans  for  their  exhibits. 
These  will  each  be  of  a  collective  nature  and  will  in¬ 
terpret  the  new  spirit  in  industry,  co-operative  effort 
for  the  good  of  the  whole  industry,  as  opiwsed  to  petty 
competition  within  the  industry.  This  is  the  funda¬ 
mental  purpose  of  the  Fair. 

The  Chicago  World’s  Fair  in  1933  will  occupy  1,175 
acres  of  land  and  water  area.  This  compares  with  686 
acres  for  the  Columbian  Exposition,  and  635  for  the 
Panama-Pacific  at  San  Francisco  in  1915.  There  will 
be  about  six  million  square  feet  of  exhibition  space  at 
the  1933  Fair. 


News  Around  The  Industry 

The  Doings  of  Canners  and  Others  in  All  Sections  of  the  Country — 
A  Family  Chat  of  Every  Day  Happenings. 


Canners’  League  Opposed  to  Corn  Sugar — The  Can¬ 
ners’  League  of  California  has  formally  protested 
against  the  passage  of  the  measure  pending  in  Con¬ 
gress  which  would  permit  the  use  of  corn  sugar  in  can¬ 
ned  food  products.  The  league  takes  the  stand  that 
the  introduction  of  corn  sugar  in  canned  fruit  products 
would  destroy  the  present  high  standards  maintained 
by  California  canners. 


To  Study  Foreign  Market  Possibilities — Prof.  B.  H. 
Crocheron,  director  of  the  agricultural  extension  ser¬ 
vice  at  the  University  of  California,  has  been  granted 
a  seven  months’  leave  of  absence,  and  will  leave  for  the 
Orient  in  August  to  investigate  market  opportunities 
for  California  fruits.  Special  attention  will  be  paid 
opportunities  for  increasing  sales  of  canned  and  dried 
fruits. 


Will  Attend  N.  C.  A.  Directors’  Meeting — James  D. 
Dole,  president,  and  H.  E.  MacConnaughey,  vice-presi¬ 
dent  and  sales  manager  of  the  Hawaiian  Pineapple  Co., 
Ltd.,  left  San  Francisco  recently  on  an  Eastern  trip. 
Mr.  Dole  plans  to  make  a  stay  in  the  East,  and  before 
returning  to  San  Francisco  will  spend  some  time  in 
British  Columbia.  Mr.  MacConnaughey  will  return 
home  immediately  following  the  directors’  meeting  of 
the  National  Canners  Association  at  Washington,  D.  C. 


New  Cherry  Cannery — A  new  canning  factory  with 
a  capacity  for  handling  6,000,000  pounds  of  cherries  is 
to  be  built  at  Northpoint,  Mich.,  by  the  Gypsum  Can¬ 
ning  Co.,  of  Port  Clinton,  Ohio,  to  replace  the  old  plant 
which  the  company  has  operated  at  its  Michigan  orch¬ 
ards  for  a  number  of  years.  Lawrence  Satterfield,  Port 
Clinton  manager  for  the  company,  is  looking  after  the 
building  of  the  new  plant,  which  is  to  cost  about  $50,- 
000. 


To  Superintend  Crotherville  Plant — Cecil  Owens  has 
been  transferred  from  the  Freetown  branch  of  the 
Vincennes  Packing  Corporation  to  the  Crothersville 


plant,  of  which  he  has  become  superintendent  in  place 
of  Howard  Weddle,  resigned. 

Mr.  Owens  has  had  28  years  experience  in  the  can¬ 
ning  business  and  comes  to  the  Crotherville  factory 
fully  competent  to  direct  its  affairs  efficiently  and  suc¬ 
cessfully.  _ 

Dickinson  &  Co.  Merges  with  Libby — Dickinson  & 
Co.,  canners  of  corn,  peas,  pumpkin  and  string  beans, 
with  canneries  located  at  Eureka,  Washington  and 
Morton,  Ill.,  have  merged  their  business  with  Libby, 
McNeill  &  Libby.  It  is  reported  that  the  business  will 
continue  to  be  operated  as  heretofore  under  the  name 
of  Dickinson  &  Co.  No  changes  in  management,  per¬ 
sonnel,  method  of  operation  and  distribution  of  their 
own  brand,  as  well  as  the  private  and  controlled  brands 
of  their  distributors,  are  contemplated. 

New  Grapefruit  Plant — The  Florida  Sunshine  and 
Products  Co.  has  announced  plans  for  a  plant  in  Jack¬ 
sonville  for  the  canning  of  grapefruit  hearts  and  citrus 
juices.  J.  R.  Moore  is  manager  of  the  new  concern. 

Wisconsin  Cannery  Dissolved — ^The  Pioneer  Canning 
and  Picking  Co.,  of  St.  Nazianz,  Wis.,  has  been  dis¬ 
solved.  Some  time  ago  the  company  disposed  of  its 
property  to  the  Valders  Canning  Co.,  at  Valders,  Wis. 

Joseph  A.  Young  Buys  Asper  (Pa.)  Cannery — ^The 
vinegar,  apple  barreling  and  canning  plants  at  Aspers, 
Pa.,  were  purchased  at  public  auction  on  May  4th  last 
by  Joseph  A.  Young,  of  Chatham  Center,  N.  Y.  Mr. 
Young  is  a  prominent  apple  grower  of  New  York  State, 
and  plans  to  operate  part  of  the  Aspers  property  for 
his  apple  business.  The  rest  of  the  property  he  will 
sublet.  The  sale  was  conducted  by  Michael  F.  Shea, 
auctioneer,  of  366  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  city. 

Absorbs  Grocery  Chain — The  D.  Pender  Grocery  Co., 
subsidiary  of  the  National  Food  Products  Corporation, 
has  acquired  the  Southern  Grocery  Stores,  Inc.,  which 
operates  some  400  stores  in  the  South,  with  headquar¬ 
ters  at  Atlanta. 
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Wanted  and  Por  Sale. 

This  is  a  page  that  must  be  read  each  week  to  be  appreciated.  You  are  unlikely  to  be  interested  every  week  in 
what  is  offered  here,  but  it  is  possible  you  will  be  a  dozen  times  in  the  year.  If  you  fail  to  see  and  accept 
your  opportunity  your  time  is  lost,  together  with  money.  Rates  upon  application. 


For  Sale — Machinery 


FOR  SALE— New  Copper  Steam  Jacketed  Kettles  and 
Mixers,  twelve  sizes,  15  to  500  gallons,  always  in 
stock,  all  extra  heavy  and  tested  2^  pounds  pres¬ 
sure.  Also  New  Copper  Pulp  Coils  in  stock,  for  1000 
gallon  tanks. 

Hamilton  Copper  &  Brass  Works,  Hamilton,  Ohio 
Kettle  Manufacturers,  Established  1876 

FOR  SALE— 200  gal.  copper  steam  jacketed  kettles,  re¬ 
conditioned,  excellent  value. 

Address  Box  A-1593  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

FOR  SALE — One  Silker  and  Fan  for  Whole  Grain 
Corn  in  good  used  condition.  Price  $100.00  F.  0.  B. 
New  Freedom,  Pa. 

Charles  G.  Summers,  Jr.,  Inc.,  Foot  of  Fell  St., 

Baltimore,  Md. 

FOR  SALE— Complete  line  of  Corn  Canning  Machinery, 
including  Cutters,  Huskers,  M  &  S  Cooker-Filler, 
Mixer,  Retorts  and  Crates,  Pulleys,  Shafting  and 
Belting.  Priced  to  sell. 

Arthur  Hamilton,  Trustee,  Lebanon,  Ohio 

FOR  SALE- 

1  Ayars  Single  Rotary  Tomato  Filler 

1  Kern  Finisher 

100  feet  36”  Scalder  Belting 

3  Steam  Engines,  15  hp,  20  hp  and  25  hp. 

1  Complete  system  for  preheating  water  for  boilers 

1  Air  Compressor  for  lifting  water  from  well 

4  Goodell  Ranger  Apple  and  Pear  Peerlers 

2  Steam  Pumps 

Lot  shafting  and  hangers,  all  sizes 
1000  Pea  or  Bean  Boxes. 

Scott  &  Daly,  Inc.,  Dover,  Del. 

FOR  SALE— One  Monitor  Cherry  Fitter  in  good  condi¬ 
tion. 

Address  Box  A-1672  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

FOR  SALE — 20  Peerless  Huskers.  We  are  authorized 
by  a  corn  canner  to  offer  for  sale  his  20  Peerless 
Huskers  in  excellent  operating  condition;  all  roller 
chains;  soft  rubber  rolls.  1 926  type  ear  placer.  Price 
$75.00  each  F.O.B.  Illinois  point. 

The  United  Co.,  Continental  Trust  Bldg., 
Baltimore,  Md. 

FOR  SALE — Sinclair-Scott  Pea  Grader  hardly  used, 
cheap. 

Edward  V.  Stockham,  Inc.,  Havre  de  Grace,  Md. 

FOR  SALE— Four  new  horizontal  Process  Kettles  or 
Retorts,  with  cars  and  trucks  complete.  The  cars  are 
six  feet  long,  27  inches  wide  and  20  inches  deep  and 
hold  160  No.  10  cans.  Retorts  made  by  Renneburg 
and  have  double  hinged  doors  and  work  easily.  All 
fittings  complete. 

H.  B.'  Hunter  Co.,  Inc.,  Norfolk,  Va. 


FOR  SALE — At  attractive  price  one  complete  line  of 
Catsup  Machinery. 

1  Haller  Filler,  18  tube  cap,  100  bottles  a  minute. 

1  Preheater  for  bottles. 

1  Jumbo  Crowner. 

4  Ermold  Labelers,  neck  and  body  labels  at  one  oper¬ 
ation. 

1  Kerns  Finisher.  (New) 

1  60  X  37i  Steam  Jacketed  Copper  Kettle. 

1  53  X  40  Steam  Jacketed  'Copper  Kettle.  (Not  in 
first  class  condition.) 

1  Case  Sealing  Machine,  seals  most  any  size  case 
capacity  5000  a  day. 

1  1000  gal.  Cypress  Tank,  Copper  Coil,  double  Steam 
Trap. 

All  in  good  condition. 

Owensboro  Conserve  Co.,  Owensboro,  Ky. 


FOR  SALE- 

1  Monitor  Large  String  Bean  Grader 
4  Standard  40”  x  72”  Open  Process  Retorts 
1  Beet  Grader  that  grades  5  different  ^ades 
1  Sprague-Hawkins  8  disc  Universal  disc  Temato  Ex¬ 
hauster 

1  Peerless  Corn  Washer 
1  Spartz  &  Rieckhoff  hand  power  Beet  Cutter 
1  Sprague-Lowe  Model  No.  2  Sanitary  Tomato  Scalder 
and  Washer 

1  Sprague-Sells  Model  No.  7  Corn  Silker 

2  Sprague  Model  No.  5  right  hand  Corn  Cutters  and 
1  left  hand  Com  Cutter 

4  Peerless  Model  1925  Corn  Huskers 
17x8  Steam  Engine  10  H.  P. 

1  65  H.  P.  Steam  Engine 
1  Galvanized  Iron  Tank  6’  x  6’ 

1000  New  Tomato  Crates 

500  Second  hand  Tomato  Crates 

213,000  No.  3  Tomato  Labels 

35,000  No.  3  Kraut  Labels 

3,000  No.  3  Wood  Cases — made  up 

3,500  No.  3  Solid  Fibre  Cases — 200  test 

600  pounds  of  Everett  B.  Clark  Seed  Co.’s  genuine 

8-row  Golden  Bantom  Seed  Corn. 

Address  Box  A- 1664  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

FOR  SALE— 

Anderson  Barngrover  No.  10  Continuous  Cooker. 

1  No.  4  Monitor  Cleaner 
1  No.  2  Monitor  Cleaner 
1  Langsenkamp  Pulper 
1  Kern  Finisher 

All  thoroughly  rebuilt  and  guaranteed. 

Address  Box  A-1675  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE— 

1  Lewis  Bean  Cutter 

1  Sprague-Sells  Hand  Pack  Filler  with  necessary 
change  parts  for  8  ounce.  No.  1,  and  No.  2  cans. 
Both  machines  in  first  class  condition. 

Red  Creek  Cang.  Co.,  Inc.,  Red  Creek,  N.  Y. 


May  20,  1929 
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References: 

CITY  STATE  BANK 
of  Chicago 

FOOD  PRODUCTS  BROKERAGE  COMPANY 

JOBBERS  SUPPLIES  ERIE  STREET,  CHICAGO,  PHONE  SUPERIOR  0917 

RELIABLE  ACCOUNTS  WANTED 

Reai  service  without  conflicting  accounts 


S.  Messcher  establish¬ 
ed  in  Chicago  since 
1912 

CANNED  FOODS 
SPECIALTIES 


Wanted — Machinery 


WANTED — Five  Closed  Standard  Retorts. 

Alexandria  Pkg.  Corp.,  Alexandria,  Ind. 

WANTED — Hawkins  or  Peerless  Exhauster  for  No.  2’s 
and  No.  2i’s. 

Alexandria  Packing  Corp.,  Alexandria,  Ind. 

WANTED — Bean  Cutter,  Bean  Washer  and  hand  Bean 
Filler. 

Address  Box  A-1673  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED— Quick,  good  used  String  Bean  Cutter. 

Easterlin  Pkg.  Co.,  Andersonville,  Ga. 

WANTED— Steam  Circle  Hoist.  Second  hand  prefer¬ 
red.  State  cash  price  and  condition  and  makers  of 
same. 

Quinte  Canning  Co.,  Ltd.,  Picton,  Ont.,  Canada. 

For  Sale^-Faatories 

FOR  SALE— Canning  Factory  located  at  Marston,  N.  C. 
Right  in  the  heart  of  the  famous  Peach,  Dewberry 
and  trucking  section  of  the  State.  Factory,  mac¬ 
hinery  and  warehouse  cost  about  $12,000.  Machinery 
nearly  new,  only  operated  three  seasons.  Will  sell 
for  half  of  cost  price.  Reason  for  selling  owners 
haven’t  necessary  experience  to  operate  it.  See  or 
write 

E.  N.  Rhodes,  Hamlet,  N.  C.  (Liquidating  Agent) 


For  Sale — Plants 


PLANTS  FOR  SALE— Before  buying  Tomato,  Sweet 
Potato  and  Pepper  plants  get  our  wholesale  prices. 

Wholesale  Plant  Co.,  Thomasville,  Ga. 

TOMATO  PLANTS — Now  ready.  Marglobe,  Bonny 
Best,  Stone,  Matchless  and  Baltimore.  Shipping  cap¬ 
acity  half  million  daily.  Plants  strong  and  hardy. 
Well  packed  and  good  delivery  absolutely  guaranteed. 
Write  or  wire  for  prices.  Cabbage,  Pepper  and 
Sweet  Potato  plants  ready  also. 

J.  P.  Council  Co.,  Franklin,  Va. 

For  Sale — Seed 

FOR  SALE — Surplus  of  55  bushels  Rogers  Green  Re¬ 
fugee  Stringless  Bean  Seed,  1928  crop.  Good  ger¬ 
mination,  New  York  State  grown.  35/  per  pound  if 
unsold.  Sample  on  request. 

Address  Box  A-1674  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE — 100  bushels  Burpee  Stringless  Green  Pod, 
Idaho  grown,  1928  crop,  high  germination.  Price  on 
application. 

Watervale  Packing  Co.,  Bel  Air,  Md. 


Miscellaneous 

WANTED — 75  Factory  Stools  from  18  in.  to  24  in.  in 
height.  Must  be  in  good  condition. 

Staton-Moore  Gang.  Co.,  Fruitland,  Md. 


ENGLISH  MARKET  AFFORDS  EXCELLENT  OP¬ 
PORTUNITY — We  are  extremely  well  situated  to  in¬ 
troduce  a  line  of  American  canned  foods  to  all  the 
leading  importers  and  large  buyers  of  Great  Britain, 
with  whom  we  are  very  intimate.  We  are  open  to 
act  as  agents  for  a  really  reliable  American  firm  for 
any  kind  of  canned  foods,  and  can  guarantee  imme¬ 
diate  and  satisfactory  results. 

S.  W.  Partington,  19  Conduit  St.,  London, 

W.  C.  I,  England. 


Help  Wanted 


WANTED — A  first  class  Catsup  and  Chilli  Sauce  Cook,  who  can 
make  a  high  grade  fancy  product  as  well  as  a  standard  product. 
Must  be  efficient  worker  and  have  good  reputation.  Give  refer¬ 
ences.  One  preferred  who  also  fully  understands  the  harvest¬ 
ing,  curing  and  packing  of  a  full  line  of  Pickle  products. 

Address  Box  B-1661  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED — Experienced  man  to  handle  sales  and  development 
work  for  esteblished  company  manufacturing  special  canning 
equipment.  In  answering,  state  experience  and  general  quali¬ 
fications,  with  references. 

Address  Box  B-1668  care  of  The  Canning  Trade 


WANTED— Canadian  Factory  packing  vegetables  will  be  requiring 
the  services  of  a  Processor  for  the  canning  season.  Applicants 
please  state  experience,  age,  products  packed  and  salary  expect¬ 
ed  for  the  season  or  eventually  by  the  year. 

Address  Box  B-1671  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


Situation — Wanted 


POSITION  WANTED — By  Superintendent  with  some  firm.  This 
man  will  go  anywhere.  He  is  a  machinst,  a  fine  Pea  and  Tom¬ 
ato  Packer  and  has  been  in  the  game  20  years.  References. 
Address  Box  B-1662  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED  —  By  Superintendent  Processor,  packing 
full  line  of  Vegetables,  Fruits,  etc.  Married  man  with  family. 
39  years  of  age. 

Address  Box  B-1645,  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED— Salesman  experienced  in  canned  foods, 
also  general  line  food  products.  Now  employed  but  wishes  to 
make  connection  with  substantial  brokerage  concern  or  packer, 
either  in  office  or  calling  on  trade.  Well  experienced  as  corres¬ 
pondent  and  competent.  Assume  charge  of  department. 

Address  Box  B-1664  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


THE  CANNING  TRADE 


POSITION  WANTED— To  build  or  manage  and  superintend  can¬ 
nery  packing  most  all  lines.  30  years  experience. 

Address  Box  B-1662  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED — As  Suprrintendent  Processor  or  Assistant 
in  canning  plant.  Quality  packer  of  Corn,  Peas,  Tomatoes, 
String  Beans,  in  either  I’s,  2’s  or  lO’s,  also  all  Fruits  and  other 
Vegetables.  25  years  experience  in  all  lines  with  best  of  refer¬ 
ences.  Now  open  for  position.  Can  come  at  once. 

Address  Box  B-1666  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


— SiMM  1913— 

CANNED  FOODS  BROKERS 


Reterence:  National  Bank  of  Balrimore 
COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 


Howard  E.  Jones  &  Co.,  Inc. 

200-202  E.  Lombard  St.  at  Calvert  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


May  20,  1929 


Can  prices 

1929  season 


The  American  Can  Company  announces  the  following 
term  contract  prices,  F.O.B.  its  factories,  for  Standard 
Sizes  of  Sanitary  Cans  for  the  Central  and  EUistern 
parts  of  the  United  States. 

No.  1  size . $15.03  per  M. 


No.  2  size 
No.  2^  size 
No.  3  size 
No.  10  size 


20.94  per  M. 
26.40  per  M. 
28.52  per  M. 
62.96  per  M. 


AMERICAN  CAN  COMPANY 


CONTAINIRS  Of  TIN  RlAfl 


MMimmimimiim^^ . iniiiumiiiiiiiiii^iniiiiHiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimmiiii^UHiiiiiiiiiMiiiinmii^^ 

ainiiMiiiiiiiiiiHtMiiMMmmMummiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiinnmnMnmmmiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiinmnmmMMnriiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii;  IeI 


GAMSE’S 

ATTRACTIVE 

LABELS 


Have  your  tried  putting  recipes 
on  your  labels?  Help  the 
housewife  to  enjoy  your  pro¬ 
duct. 


EGAMSE  &  BRO. 

i  nio^cipher:s 

GAMSEBUILDING 
BALTIMORE  MARYLAND 


aiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiin  = 


Field  Hamper 


Are  You  Losing  Money 
By  Using  Field  Crates? 

We  do  not  know  of  a  single 
canner  who  has  used  the  % 
field  Hamper  who  has  changed 
back  to  crates. 

Our  long  list  of  pleased  custom¬ 
ers  is  our  best  salesman. 

Planters  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc. 

Portsmouth,  Va. 


t^miiiiiii.iiiiiMiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiuiiimiimimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniuiiimiuiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiniiiinimiiimiinuiimiHimiiimniiiimwirl 


SHOULD  BE 

In  Every  Cannery  Office 

Complete  Course  in  Canning” 

Aa  an  insurance  against  loaa 

Published  by 

THE  CANNING  TRADE 
Baltitturre,  Md. 


THE  1928  DIRECTORY  OF  CANNERS 

A  list  of  the  canners  of  the  United  States,  compiled  by  the  National  Canners  Association, 
from  Statisticsd  Reports  and  such  other  reliable  data-  19th  Edition. 

Carefully  prepared  and  up-to-date;  lists  corrected  by  Canners  themselves;  verified  by  com¬ 
petent  authorities.  The  various  articles  packed  and  other  valuable  information  is  given. 

Distributed  free  to  members  of  the  National  Canners  Association.  Sold  to  all  others  at 
$2.00  per  copy,  postage  prepaid.  The  book  that  is  needed  by  all  wholesale  grocers, 
brokers,  machinery  and  supply  men,  salesmen,  and  practically  everybody  interested  in  the 
canning  industry.  Get  your  order  in  early 

National .  Canners  Association,  1739  H  St.,  N.  W.  Washington,  D.  C. 

Personal  Checks  Accepted 


May  20,  1929 
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THE  CANNING  TRADE 

CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 

Prices  given  represent  the  lowest  figure  generally  quoted  for  lots  of  wholesale  size,  usual  terms  f.  o.  b.  Baltimore  (unless 
otherwise  noted)  and  subject  to  the  customary  discount  for  cash.  Many  canners  get  higher  prices  for  their  goods;  some  few 
may  take  less  for  a  personal  reason,  but  these  prices  represent  the  general  market  at  this  date. 

Baltimore  figures  corrected  by  these  Brokers:  tThomas  J.  Meehan  &  Co.  *Howard  E.  Jones  &  Co. 

New  York  prices  corrected  by  our  Special  Correspondent.'  tin  column  headed  “N.  Y.”  indicates  f.  o.  b.  factory. 


Canned  Vegetables 

ASPARAGUS*  (California) 

Balto. 

White  Mammoth,  No.  2% . . . 

Peeled,  No.  2% . 

Large,  No.  2% . 

Peeled,  No.  2% . 

Medium,  No.  2% . . . — ••• 

Green  Mammoth,  No.  2^ . 

Medium,  No.  2% . 

Small,  No.  2% . 

Tips,  White,  Mammoth,  No.  1  sa . 

Small,  No.  1  . . 

Green,  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq .  3.40 

Small,  No.  1  sq .  2.80 

BAKED  BEANSt 

Plain,  No.  1 . 80 

No.  2  . 

No.  3  . 

In  Sauce,  18  . . 86 

No.  2  .  1.00 

No.  2%  .  1.66 

No.  10  .  B.50 

BEANS! 

Stringless  Stand,  Cut  Green  No.  2....  1.26 

Standard  Cut  Green,  No.  10 .  6.25 

Standard  Whole  Green,  No.  2 .  1.30 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  10 .  7.00 

Red  Kidney,  Standard  No.  2 . 90 

Standard,  No.  10 .  4.60 

LIMA  BEANS! 

No.  2,  Tiny  Green .  2.26 

No.  10  .  12.00 

No.  2  Small  Green .  1.86 

No.  10  .  11.00 

No.  2.  Mixed  and  White .  1.40 

No.  10  ; .  8.76 

No.  2,  Fresh  'White .  1.30 

No.  10  . 

Soaked,  No.  2 . 90 

BEETS! 

Baby,  No.  2 . 

25—30,  No.  2 .  1.60 

16—20,  No.  3 . 

Cut,  No.  2 .  1.25 

(jut.  No.  10 . 

Whole,  No.  10 .  6.26 

Sliced,  No.  10 . 

CARROTS! 

Standard  Sliced,  No.  2 .  1.26 

Sliced,  No.  10 .  5.25 

Standard  Diced,  No.  2 .  1.26 

Diced,  No.  10 .  6.25 

CORN! 

Standard  Evergreen,  No.  2 .  1.60 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

Standard  Shoepeg,  No.  2 .  . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

Extra  Standard  Shoepeg,  No.  2 .  1.62% 

F.  O.  B.  Co .  1.66 

Fancy  Shoepeg,  No.  2 .  1.76 

F.  O.  B.  Co .  1.76 

Standard  Crushe<l,  No.  2 .  1.00 

F.  O.  B.  Co .  1.02% 

Extra  Standard  Crushed,  No.  2 . 1.07% 

F.  O.  B.  Co .  1.06 

HOMINY! 

Standard  Split,  No.  3 . 

Split,  No.  10 . . . 

MIXED  VEGETABLES! 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Fancy,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

OKRA  AND  TOMATOES! 

Standard  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

PEAS! 

No.  1  Sieve.  No.  2 . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . . . 

No.  2  Sieve,  No.  2 . 

F,  O.  B.  Co . 

No.  3  Sieve,  No.  2 . . . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

No.  4  Sieve,  No.  2 . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

No.  3  Sieve,  No.  10 . 

No.  4  Sieve,  No.  10 . 

E.  J.  Standard,  No.  4  Sieve,  No.  1 
E.  J.  Extra  Std.,  No.  2  Sieve,  No.  1 

Fancy  Petit  Pois,  No.  1 . 

PUMPKIN! — Pricea  on  application. 

Standard,  No.  8 . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  _ _ _ 


N.Y. 

3.65 

3.66 

3.65 

3.66 

3.60 

3.60 

3.60 

3.60 

3.00 

3.60 

3.00 


.86 

1.05 


.90 


1.66 

6.76 


1.36 

7.00 


1.00 

Out 

2.40 

'i'.'96 

L65 

L36 


1.90 

1.80 


1.25 

6!25 


1.30 

6.50 

1.30 

6.25 


1.66 

1.66 

1.80 


1.10 

3.60 


.90 

4.40 
1.06 
6.00 

1.40 

7.60 

1.30 

1.20 

1.16 

1.10 

1.10 

1.06 

1.06 

1.00 

6.76 

6.60 
.80 
.86 


1.07% 

i.12% 


1.16 

3.80 


1.16 

6.60 


1.46 


1.10 

6.60 

5.40 

.90 

1.00 


CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continued 

Balto.  N.Y. 

SAUER  KRAUT! 

Standard,  No.  2 .  1.00  1.16 

No.  2%  .  1.25  . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  .  4.00 


CANNED  FRUITS— Continued 


SPINACH! 

Standard,  No.  2 . 90 

No.  2%  .  1.26 

No.  3  .  1.36 

No.  10  .  4.00 

SUCCOTASH! 

Standard  Green  Corn,  Green  Limas  . 

No.  10  .  7.60 


4.70 


1.10 

1.46 

1.55 

4.80 


Seconds,  Yellow,  No.  3 . 

Selected  Yellow,  No.  3 . 

Pies,  Unpeeled,  No.  3 . 

Balto. 

1.36 

1.76 

N.Y. 

1.46 

L20 

Unpeeled,  No.  10 . . 

8.26 

_ 

Peeled,  No.  10 . 

PEARS* 

6.00 

6.00 

Standards,  No.  2,  in  syrup . 

1.06 

No.  3  . . . 

1.66 

Seconds,  No.  8,  in  water . 

. . 

No.  3,  in  Syrup . 

Extra  Standards,  No.  2,  in  Syrup.... 

1.26 

No.  8  . 

1.86 

California  Bartletts,  Standard  2% 

..  2.70 

2.60 

Choice  . 

3.26 

Fancy 


Standard  Green  Corn,  Dried  Limas 
(Triple)  No.  2  (with  tomatoes) . 

SWEET  POTATOES! 

1.26 

1.85 

Standard,  No.  10 . . 

PINEAPPLE* 

Bahama,  Sliced,  Extra,  No.  2 . 

Grated,  Extra,  No.  2 . 

.  1.76 

Standard,  No.  2,  F.  O.  B.  Co . 

.80 

.86 

Sliced,  Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . 

No.  2%  . 

.  1.20 

1.25 

Grated,  Hlxtra  Standard,  No.  2 . 

No.  3  . 

.  1.25 

1.30 

Hawaii  Sliced,  Extra,  No.  2% . 

....  2.70 

No.  10  . 

3.60 

Sliced  Standard,  No.  2% . 

....  2.60 

TOMATOES! 

Extra  Standard,  No.  1 . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

No.  2  . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . . . 

No.  3  . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

No.  10  . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

Standard,  No.  1 . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

No.  2  . 

F.  O.  B.  Co 

No.  2%  . 

F.  O.  B.  Co 

No.  3  . 

F.  O.  B.  Co 
No.  10  . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

TOMATO  PUREE! 

Standard,  No.  1,  'Whole  Stock.... 

No.  10,  'Whole  Stock . 

Standard  No.  1  Trimmings . 

No.  10  Trimmings . 


1.35 

1.30 


6.25 


.90  .80 

.87%  .80 

1.20  . 

1.17%  1.20 
1.57%  . 


1.90 

1.85 

5.75 

5.50 


1.85 


6.75 

6.50 


.80 

6.00 

.66 


Sliced  Extra,  No.  2 . 

Sliced  Standard,  No.  2 . 

Grated.  Extra,  No.  2 . 

Shredded,  Syrup,  No.  10 . 

Crushed,  Extra,  No.  10 .  10.00 

Eastern  Pie,  Water,  No.  10 . 

Porto  Rico,  No.  10 . 

RASPBERRIES* 

Black,  Water,  No.  2 . 

Red,  Water,  No.  2 . 

Black,  Syrup,  No.  2 .  2.00 

Red,  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

Red,  Water,  No.  10 . 

STRA'WBERRIES! 

Preserved,  No.  1 .  1.10 

Preserved,  No.  2 .  2.10 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  1 .  1.16 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  2 .  2.20 

Standard,  Water,  No.  10 . 

FRUITS  FOR  SALAD* 

Fancy,  No.  2% .  4.00 

No.  10s  .  14.76 


Canned  Fish 


Canned  Fruits 


APPLES*  <F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

Maine,  No.  10 . 

Michigan,  No.  10 . 

New  'York.  No.  10 . 

Pennsylvania,  No.  10,  water... 

Maryland,  No.  3 . 

No.  10,  solid  pack . 

APRICOTS*  (California) 

Standard,  No.  2% . 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

Fancy,  No.  2% . 

BLACKBERRIES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  Water . 

No.  2  Preserved . 

No.  2,  in  Syrup . 

BLUEBERRIES* 


3.35 

’3.56 


2.50 

2.85 


4.76 

4.76 

6.00 


2.40 

2.76 

3.00 


1.36 

5!65 


Maine,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

.  12.00 

CHERRIES* 

Standard,  Red,  Water,  No.  2 . 

White  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

.  1.40 

.  1.76 

.  12. 5ft 

California  Standard  2% . 

6.65 

1.76 

1.76 


2.40 

11.50 


1.60 

1.86 


Choice,  No.  2%.. 

Fancy,  No.  2%., 

GOOSEBERRIES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

PEACHES* 

California  Standard,  No.  2%,  Y.  C. 

Choice,  No.  2%.  Y.  C . 

Fancy,  No.  2%,  Y.  C . 

Extra  Sliced  Yellow,  No.  1 . 

Standard  White,  No.  2 . 

No.  3  . 

Extra  Standard  White,  No.  8 . 

Seconds,  'White,  No.  3 . 

Standard  Yellow,  No.  2 . 

Yellow,  No.  8 . 

Extra  Standard  Yellow,  No.  8 . 


14.00 

2.76 
3.00 

3.20 

1.20 

6.76 

1.80 

2.10 

2.36 

1.20 

1.60 


1.90 

1.46 

1.60 


1.90 


HERRING  ROE* 

10  oz . 

16  oz . . . 

17  oz . 

18  oz . 

19  oz.  . 

Standard,  No.  2,  Factory,  18  oz . 

LOBSTER* 

Flats,  1-lb.  cases,  4  doz . 

%-lb.  cases,  4  doz. . 

%-lb.  cases,  4  doz . 

OYSTERS* 

Standards,  4  oz . 

6  oz . 

8  oz.  . 

10  oz.  . 

Selects,  6  oz . 

SALMON* 

Red  Alaska,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  % . 

Cohoe,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  % . 

Pink,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Columbia  Flat,  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  % . 

Chums,  Tall  . . 

Medium,  Red,  Tall . 

SHRIMP* 

Dry,  No.  1 . 

Wet,  No.  1,  Large . 

SARDINES*  (Domestic),  per  case 
F.  O.  B.  Eastport,  Me.,  1928  pack 

%  Oil,  Keyless . 

%  Oil,  Decorated . . 

%  Oil,  Tomato,  Carton . 

%  Mustard,  Keyless . 

%  Oil,  Carton . 

%  Mustard,  Keyless . 

California,  %,  per  ease. . 

Oval,  No.  1 . 

TUNA  FISH*  (California),  per  case 

White,  %8  . 

White,  %8  . . 

White,  Is  . 

Blue  Fin,  %s . 

Blue  Fin,  Is . — _ .................. 

Striped,  %8  . . . 

Striped,  Is  . 

Yellow,  %8  . . 

Yellow,  Is 


3.76 

9.26 


2.60 

2.45 

2.26 

2.20 

2.00 

8.60 

10.00 


1.26 

2.30 

7.26 

3.5C 

12.76 


1.10 

1.16 

1.60 

1.40 

1.60 

1.50 

1.66 

1.60 

1.60 

4.20 

2.26 

1.30 

1.46 

1.40 

1.66 

2.60 

2.80 

2.70 

3.06 

2.50 

2.60 

3.60 

2.66 

1.86 


1.80 

4.86 

2.86 
1.60 
2.60 

1.80 

1.90 


t8.76 

t4.76 


.  t8.76 

.  t4.76 

-  t3.00 

-  tl6.00 

-  t4.60 

. .:  7.00 

14.00  12.60 

_  26.00 

_  7.00 

_ lS.2i 

_  6.76 

_  11.60 

-  6.76 

-  1I.T» 


Boyle 


ARE  NOW  BEING  USED 
BY  MORE  BANNERS 
THAN  EVER  BEFORE 


OUR 

QUALITY 

DOUBLE  SEAMERS 
PERSONAL  ATTENTION 


Have  gained  us  additional  Customers  who  will  now 
appreciate  the  advantages  of  dealing  with  an  or¬ 
ganization  whose  main  object  is  the  immediate 
and  complete  satisfaction  of  its  Customer  Friends. 

Our  Representative  will  be  glad  to  call  and  explain 
what  these  advantages  will  mean  to  you. 

Metal  Package  Corporation 

BOYLE  CAN  PLANT 

Phone  Wolfe  6300 

'  811  SOUTH  WOLFE  ST.,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 

Maspeth,  N.  Y.  11#  Eaat  42nd.  Street.  New  York  City  Brooklyn,  N.  Y 


SANITARY  CAN  DIVISION 


CARLE  COOLING 
Salea  Manager 


“DAD”  LOWEREE 


“CHARLIE”  UNRUH 


“BILL”  RIGHTOR  JR. 


The  Markets 

BALTIMORE,  MAY  20,  1029 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 


The  Canning  Season  Has  Opened — Effect  of  New  Packs 
on  Market  Prices  Will  Be  Watched  Carefully — 
Weather  Remains  Unfavorable,  but  Showing  Some 
Improvement. 

The  canning  season— a  wire  reached  us  this 
week,  dated  the  15th,  reading:  “We  started 
packing  green  stringless  beans  May  7th.  This 
about  ten  days  earlier  than  last  year.  Now  making 
shipment  of  new  pack.  As  far  as  we  know  no  other 
canners  in  this  section  have  started  packing  yet.”  The 
wire  is  signed  Shelmore  Oyster  Products  Co.,  Charles¬ 
ton,  S.  C. 

And  down  in  Alabama  they  are  about  ready  to  begin 
on  beans,  and  other  early  sections  may  be  expected  to 
come  along  rapidly. 

Canners  have  been  at  work  upon  spinach,  and  out  in 
California  they  have  completed  that  pack  with  results 
at  least  as  well  as  last  season’s  output.  There  also 
they  are  well  along  with  the  asparagus  pack,  but  this 
has  been  delayed  by  the  unusual  weather  for  that 
State.  But  it  is  expected  the  pack  will  be  about  equal 
to  early  expectations. 

So  it  may  be  said  that  the  1929  canning  season  is 
well  opened,  and  interest  will  center  upon  what  the 
effect  upon  the  spot  market  will  be.  We  have  had  one 
decidedly  adverse  effect  shown  in  the  early  canning  of 
tomatoes,  the  market  going  to  pieces  without  any  good 
reason.  The  buyers  merely  made  a  raid  upon  these 
early  canners,  and  got  away  with  it,  with  a  loss  of 
those  canners  and  to  all  other  holders  of  spot  tomatoes. 
The  trick  is  as  old  as  the  canning  industry,  but  seems 
always  to  work.  Will  the  canners  of  early  string 
beans,  spinach  and  the  first  runs  of  peas  be  able  to 
stand  against  the  drive  which  will  surely  come  upon 
them?  They  have  the  warning  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
they  can  stand  pat  for  full  prices,  because  the  buyers 
want  the  goods,  must  have  them,  and  will  pay  the  price 
if  the  canners  demand  it.  For  these  early  canners 
ought  to  realize  this :  the  amount  of  goods  they  are  able 
to  put  on  the  market  should  have  no  effect  upon  mar¬ 
ket  prices;  the  bulk  of  the  pack  cannot  come  along 
until  months  later,  and  these  early  canners  ought  to 
take  the  advantage  which  Nature  gives  them  in  get- 
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ting  into  the  market  early — ^to  make  the  better  profits 
and  not  to  break  the  market.  Here  is  where  the  action 
of  the  brokers  will  be  watched  carefully,  for  it  is  in 
their  hands  to  cause  this  market  break  or  to  prevent 
it.  If  the  broker  is  a  benefit  to  the  canner  here  is 
where  he  must  show  it,  and  if  he  does  show  it  in  a 
favorable  way  for  the  canner  he  cannot  blame  the  can¬ 
ners  for  again  lambasting  him.  It  will  not  do  to  say 
that  the  goods  offered  were  not  up  to  normal  stand¬ 
ards,  nor  to  make  any  such  quality  excuses.  If  the 
goods  are  not  up  to  standard,  then  they  should  be  dis¬ 
tinctly  sold  as  such,  and  not  permit  the  market  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  prices  have  broken  on  regular  standard 
goods.  Some  of  the  finest  string  beans  we  ever  saw 
came  out  of  the  mountains  of  North  Carolina,  for  it 
would  appear  that  the  higher  the  altitude  in  which  the 
beans  are  grown  the  more  tender  and  tasty  the  beans, 
an  experience  which  many  canners  understand.  So 
the  whole  market  will  watch  these  new  packings  and 
their  effect  upon  prices  with  a  whole  lot  of  interest 
and  close  attention. 

Reports  of  crop  conditions  all  over  the  country  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  unfavorable,  with  the  season  getting  late 
and  the  dangers  of  disrupted  planting  schedules  great¬ 
ly  worrying  the  canners.  In  this  immediate  section 
the  week  ended  with  weather  decidedly  more  spring¬ 
like  than  any  we  have  had  for  a  month  or  more.  The 
needed  heat  has  been  forthcoming,  and  if  it  but  con¬ 
tinues  for  a  while,  will  bring  the  pea  crop  along  rap¬ 
idly  and  soon  start  he  pea  canners  at  work.  The  pea 
crop  hereabouts  is  in  good  condition  and  promising 
well.  North  and  west  of  us  there  are  many  acres  of 
peas  yet  to  be  sown,  but  the  ground  is  wet  and  cold 
and  they  are  afraid  to  plant.  This  condition  may  bring 
a  decided  change  in  the  ultimate  packs  this  year.  In 
any  event  the  weather  conditions  of  the  next  few 
weeks  are  all-important  consideration  for  this  indus¬ 
try,  and  they  will  be  watched  carefully. 

HE  MARKET — ^This  week  No.  10  cut  green  and 
wax  beans  are  both  quoted  higher,  but  it  is  un¬ 
derstood  there  have  been  some  concessions  in 
prices  made  upon  the  regular  No.  2  size  cans.  These 
are  mainly  rumors,  however. 

Beets  and  carrots  have  followed  suit  to  beans  and 
are  all  higher  in  prices  this  week. 

Tomatoes  have  also  scored  a  further  advance  with 
the  No.  3’s  moving  closer  to  the  $2  mark.  The  game 
today  is  to  find  canned  tomatoes  at  any  price,  for  the 
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scarcity  is  greater  than  has  ever  before  been  wit¬ 
nessed,  even  during  the  war-time  demands.  There 
would  seem  to  be  little  doubt  but  that  stocks  in  first 
hands  will  all  be  gone  shortly,  even  the  holders  for  the 
last  penny  letting  go  the  few  they  have  been  holding. 
And  they  have  been  hunting  them  out  of  the  corners 
and  the  by-ways,  wherever  they  can  be  found,  and 
there  are  none  of  those  mythical  “large  blocks”  hang¬ 
ing  around,  as  the  market  jugglers  always  like  to  talk 
about.  The  1929  tomato  pack  will  come  upon  abso¬ 
lutely  clean  floors. 

The  fruit  canners  find  the  market  much  in  their 
favor,  since  the  destruction  in  California  of  such  a 
large  proportion  of  the  expected  crop.  It  is  said  that 
other  States  are  now  finding  buyers  paying  attention 
to  their  outputs,  but  that  is  not  new.  Michigan,  for 
instance,  has  been  enjoying  a  steady  demand  for  about 
all  the  fine  fruit  it  can  produce,  and  New  York  State  is 
in  the  same  position.  Growers  in  all  States  seem  to 
expect  more  out  of  that  California  freeze  than  anyone 
else  does,  and  in  many  States  they  have  advanced  their 
asking  prices  on  crops.  The  canners  must  handle  this 
situation  and  not  let  it  get  away  from  them.  The  fruit 
growers,  like  the  vegetable  growers,  seem  to  think  that 
farm  relief  is  to  come  from  the  canning  industry.  All 
canned  fruits  are  in  excellent  position. 

Canned  fish  is  also  strong  this  week,  but  as  with 
most  items  of  canned  foods  the  actual  demand  is  only 
moderate. 


NEW  YORK  MARKET 

By  “New  York  Stater,*' 

Special  Correspondent  “The  Canning  Trade.*’ 


Steady  Trading — Jobbers  Light  on  Many  Lines — ^To¬ 
matoes  Hold  Advance — Corn  Up  a  Little — Cleaning 
Up  Peas — Beans  Easier — California  Canners  Back 
With  Prices — Northwest  Fruits  Strong — Salmon 
Firm — Sardines  Higher. 

New  York,  May  16,  1929. 

TEADY — Steady  to  firm  markets  have  prevailed 
throughout  the  canned  foods  trade  this  week,  and  a 
steady  volume  of  trading  is  reported  locally.  The 
local  jobbing  trade  is  by  no  means  oversupplied  on  a 
number  of  the  more  important  lines,  and  a  continuous 
movement  of  small  lots  is  anticipated  right  on  up  to  the 
time  that  canners  start  getting  out  their  shipments  of 
1929  pack  foods.  Prices  are  well  sustained  all  along 
the  line,  and  in  a  number  of  instances  the  price  trend 
still  appears  headed  upward.  _ 

Southern  Tomatoes — Canners  are  showing  definitely 
firmer  price  views,  and  while  it  is  late  in  the  season  to 
expect  much  of  an  upward  movement,  some  interests 
are  inclined  to  anticipate  further  recovery  in  prices  be¬ 
fore  shipments  of  new  pack  begin.  For  prompt  ship¬ 
ment  from  cannery  standard  3s  are  in  extremely  light 
supply,  and  the  market  ranges  anywhere  from  $1.85  to 
$1.90  per  dozen.  Stocks  of  2s  are  also  relatively  light, 
and  the  market  is  firm  on  the  basis  of  $1.15  to  $1,20 
per  dozen.  Standard  Is  are  also  closely  sold  up,  and 
appear  steady  at  80c  per  dozen.  Stocks  of  10s  are  like¬ 
wise  materially  depleted,  packers  quoting  $5.59  to  $5.75 
per  dozen  on  their  carryover  stocks.  Futures  are  with¬ 
out  change  this  week,  with  canners  offering  to  book  at 
521/2  to  55  cents  per  dozen  for  Is,  80c  for  2s,  $1.20  to 
$1.25  for  3s,  and  $3.75  to  $4.00  per  dozen  for  10s. 

Western  Tomatoes — ^Midwestern  and  California  and 


Utah  canners  are  reported  down  to  bare  floors  in  their 
tomato  stockrooms,  and  no  quotations  are  heard  this 
week  on  prompt-shipment  tomatoes.  Indiana  canners 
are  quoting  futures  at  57i/^c  to  60c  for  Is,  85  to  87V^c 
for  2s,  $1.10  to  $1.15  for  2i/^s,  and  $4.25  to  $4.50  for 
10s,  all  for  standard  quality,  with  the  usual  differen¬ 
tials  for  extra  standards. 

Standard  Com — ^The  market  for  Southern  spots  has 
taken  a  brace,  and  canners  are  reported  firm  at  $1.02i/^ 
up  to  $1.05  per  dozen  for  crushed  2s,  with  trading  still 
confined  to  small  quantities  for  prompt  shipment.  On 
future  contracts  Southern  packers  continue  to  quote 
the  market  at  8714  to  90c.  One  explanation  advanced 
for  the  unexpected  firming  up  in  the  position  of  spots 
has  it  that  chain  store  buyers  took  large  quantities  off 
the  market  all  the  way  from  95c  to  $1,  with  remaining 
unsold  stocks  centered  in  the  hands  of  some  of  the 
stronger  interests.  Western  packers  are  still  quoting 
spot  standard  corn  all  the  way  up  from  85c  per  dozen, 
and  apparently  still  have  fairly  sizable  blocks  remain¬ 
ing  on  hand.  Western  standard  futures  are  quoted 
around  90c  per  dozen,  but  are  not  selling  at  that  level 
in  view  of  the  spot  market  for  spots. 

Peas — The  situation  is  without  change  insofar  as 
spot  stocks  are  concerned.  Western  and  Southern 
packers  are  cleaning  up  their  small  surplus  stocks  of 
4s  and  5s  standards  at  $1.05  per  dozen,  and  it  does  not 
appear  possible  to  shade  this  figure  on  full  quality 
goods.  Fancy  siftings  are  showing  more  strength  on 
old  packs,  and  unsold  stocks  in  packers’  hands  are  ex¬ 
tremely  light.  Unfavorable  weather  conditions  in  Wis¬ 
consin,  it  is  reported,  have  stimulated  future  buying 
to  some  extent  this  week,  and  many  Wisconsin  canners 
report  that  their  sales  of  1929  pack  at  this  time  are  ma¬ 
terially  in  excess  of  their  future  books  at  the  compar¬ 
able  period  in  previous  years.  Thus  far  the  market  for 
future  Southern  peas  has  continued  a  rather  quiet  af¬ 
fair,  with  no  changes  in  quotations  noted. 

Stringless  Beans-— Some  Southern  packers  with 
small  stocks  of  1928  standard  cut  stringless  beans  on 
hand  are  reported  showing  more  inclination  to  sell,  and 
it  is  reported  here  that  a  bid  of  $1.20  will  secure 
wanted  goods  in  today’s  market,  although  packers  are 
still  quoting  the  open  market  at  5c  over  this  figure. 
The  market  for  futures  is  looking  up  a  little.  It  is  pos¬ 
sible  still  to  buy  at  some  country  canneries  at  $1.00  per 
dozen,  although  the  general  market  is  now  5  to  10c  a 
dozen  over  this  figure,  both  on  the  Peninsula  and  in 
Baltimore.  Demand  for  futures  is  reported  as  fair, 
jobbers  covering  ahead  in  substantial  volume  on  this 
line,  owing  to  the  favorable  markets  which  have  pre¬ 
vailed  during  the  past  two  seasons. 

Spinach — ^Maryland  canners  are  now  booking  new 
pack  spinach  for  prompt  shipment,  and  are  getting  a 
fair  inquiry  around  70c  a  dozen  for  Is,  95c  to  97V2C  for 
2s,  $1.30  to  $1.35  for  21/2S,  $1.40  for  3s,  and  $4.25  for 
10s,  all  f.  o.  b.  cannery.  California  packers  are  offering 
spring  pack  for  spinach  for  immediate  shipment  at 
about  $4.50  for  10s,  $1,121/2  to  $1.15  for  2s,  and  $1.35 
for  2V2S.  While  reports  on  the  extent  of  the  California 
pack  vary,  it  is  believed  that  production  was  a  little 
better  than  last  year,  inasmuch  as  most  sellers  appear 
to  have  spot  stocks  to  offer  after  completing  their  de¬ 
liveries  on  packed-to-order  contracts. 

California  Fruits — A  number  of  California  canners 
have  re-entered  the  market  on  canned  fruits  for 
prompt  shripment,  and  while  assortments  are  badly 
broken,  jobbers  are  finding  it  possible  to  pick  up  small 
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lots  to  round  out  their  stocks  and  carry  them  over  the 
balance  of  the  current  season.  All  of  the  prices  named 
for  prompt  shipment  stocks  show  advances  over  the 
basis  in  effect  prior  to  the  recent  withdrawal,  and  in 
consequence  distributors  are  putting  out  bids  in  several 
quarters  before  actually  closing.  Cling  peaches,  stand¬ 
ard  quality,  appear  generally  held  at  $1.75  to  $1.80  per 
dozen.  No.  10  citrus  fruits  are  scarce  on  all  varieties, 
with  prices  little  better  than  nominal.  Future  Cali¬ 
fornia  fruits,  of  course,  are  still  coming  in  for  consider¬ 
able  attention,  with  the  trading  looking  for  a  compar¬ 
atively  high  opening  basis,  owing  to  the  report  of  frost 
damage  suffered  by  the  growing  crops  last  month. 

Northwestern  Fruits — The  market  continues  strong, 
with  no  developments  of  outstanding  importance  re¬ 
corded  for  the  week.  Oregon  and  Washington  packers 
are  well  booked  up  on  new  packs,  and  practically  sold 
out  on  carryover  stocks  in  most  instance.  Prices  on 
new  pack  Bartlett  pears  and  Royal  Anne  cherries  are 
showing  a  stiffening  tendency,  in  sympathy  with  the 
higher  market  prevailing  on  California  fruits. 

Salmon — Firm  market  rules  on  pinks,  reds  and 
chums,  but  trading  has  continued  quiet  and  along  rou¬ 
tine  lines  throughout  the  week.  Bookings  on  new  pack 
Columbia  River  Chinooks  have  been  heavy  at  $5.75  for 
fancy  oval  pounds,  $4.50  for  fancy  flat  Is,  $3.75  for 
fancy  halves,  ovals,  and  $2.65  for  flat  blueback  halves. 
There  has  not  been  enough  fancy  Columbia  River 
salmon  to  go  around  during  the  past  several  years,  and 
packers  experience  no  difficulty  in  disposing  of  all  the 
fancy  Chinooks  they  can  pack. 

Sardines — A  number  of  Maine  canners  are  quoting 
higher  prices  on  spot  canned  sardines,  owing  to  the  re¬ 
ported  shortage  of  fish  this  season.  It  is  still  early  in 
the  season,  however,  and  distributors  are  not  coming 
into  the  market  at  the  advanced  basis.  In  fact,  the  ad¬ 
vance  has  not  been  participated  in  by  all  sellers,  and 
jobbers  can  still  pick  up  odd  lots  at  the  old  prices.  The 
general  tendency  appears  to  be  to  wait  until  further 
along  in  the  packing  situation  before  operating  heavily. 

Tuna — ^Warmer  weather  has  stimulated  the  demand 
for  tuna,  and  jobbers  are  getting  a  good  demand  from 
their  retail  outlets.  Prices  are  firm,  reflecting  the 
strong  position  of  the  market  in  California. 


CHICAGO  MARKET 

By  "Observer" 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade" 


General  Interest  in  Canned  Foods  Has  Run  into  the 
Doldrums — List  of  Shorts  Threadbare — Tomato 
Market  About  Bare — Interest  in  Corn  Poor. 

Chicago,  May  15,  1929. 

ENERAL  interest  in  canned  foods  has  run  into 
the  mid-spring  doldrums;  very  little  doing  for 
reasons  easily  understood.  Most  products  are 
cleaned  up  quite  closely,  and  where  small  reserves  can 
be  found  at  all  available  they  are  at  prices  which  are 
discouraging  to  buyers  contemplating  profitable  re¬ 
sale.  His  Majesty  the  American  Consumer  has  some¬ 
thing  to  say  (as  has  bbeen  recently  demonstrated  on  a 
considerable  number  of  items)  on  how  high  prices  on 
canned  foods  may  go.  Likewise,  his  favor  may  be  read¬ 
ily  courted  into  greatly  enlarged  support  by  effecting 
attractive  values  over  the  counter. 

The  list  of  “shorts”  has  become  threadbare ;  there  is 
quite  a  lengthy  list  of  items  nobody  can  pretend  to  now 
secure  within  reason,  but  there  are  few  new  wants 


added  to  any  items  which  can  be  supplied.  Conditions 
are  very  quiet,  however ;  everybody  seems  in  good  spir¬ 
its  in  expectation  of  active  revical  in  trade  soon,  as 
there  are  crop  reports  against  which  to  back  an  intelli¬ 
gent  judgment. 

Tomatoes — We  have  not  seen  the  market  so  bare  in 
years ;  practically  nothing  available  in  any  quantity.  A 
few  lots  were  offered  as  resales  this  week,  but  they 
were  snapped  up  through  phone  calls  the  moment  they 
were  quoted. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  generalship  which  some 
operators  are  using,  trying  to  make  their  stocks  stretch 
till  new  crop.  Texas  tomatoes  will  begin  to  be  available 
in  ten  days,  and  with  the  continuing  declines  thereafter 
interest  will  no  doubt  slacken. 

Buyers  have  an  impression  that  there  will  be  ade¬ 
quate  production  to  offset  any  present  shortage,  as  well 
as  a  plentiful  carryover  until  the  following  season,  but 
on  the  other  hand  another  crop  failure  would  leave  a 
sorry  predicament,  and  many  futures  have  been  placed 
as  a  partial  hedge  against  this  unlooked-for  happening. 

Corn — Interest  poor;  both  spots  and  futures.  We 
have  talked  with  the  biggest  people  in  the  industry; 
nobody  has  an  answer  to  the  situation. 

The  theory  has  been  advanced  that  the  current  prop¬ 
aganda  against  fattening  foods  has  thrown  its  weight 
unexpectedly  against  corn  along  with  candy  and  sweets. 
One  well-posted  operator  says  that  corn  is  getting  a 
double  whack ;  the  word  “corn”  carries  the  story  of  fat¬ 
tening  starch  food,  but  coupling  therewith  the  word 
“sweet”  puts  an  additional  red  flag  reminder  to  anyone 
who  is  subject  to  such  influence. 

We  hear  of  a  few  sales  of  standard  corn  at  85c,  f .  o.  b. 
factory,  also  of  a  few  distress  lots  of  better  grade  corn 
sold  in  the  90s.  Bank  pressure  has  forced  a  few  lots 
onto  the  market  which  would  have  been  wisely  held  for 
six  weeks. 

If  the  present  unsatisfactory  planting  weather  lasts 
ten  days  longer  this  better  quality  com  will  swing  back 
to  its  proper  place  in  line  with  futures. 

Canned  Beets — Very  little  available.  This  is  one  of 
those  items  which  will  not  stand  much  of  a  price  in¬ 
crease,  and  consequently  subject  to  absolute  market 
clean  up,  as  producers  generally  are  free  sellers  while 
their  stocks  last.  A  considerable  booking  on  future 
beets  has  been  done,  a  number  of  canners  entirely  off 
the  market. 

Beets  are  coming  into  public  favor  for  much  better 
attention.  The  general  character  of  the  product  has 
been  improved  and  the  public  is  learning  to  appreciate 
an  excellent  article. 

Green  Beans — ^Perhaps  a  dozen  Southern  canners 
have  come  onto  the  market  this  week  with  immediate 
delivery  offerings  from  the  South,  general  asking  price 
being:  $1.10  for  No.  2  cut,  $5.50  for  No.  10  cut.  Lim¬ 
ited  quantities  have  been  sold,  but  most  buyers  seem 
inclined  to  await  concessions  which  are  admittedly  in 
sight  within  a  very  few  weks. 

Sardines — Norway  prices  on  new  pack  brislings  have 
been  announced:  33  kroner  for  l^s  regular,  32  kroner 
for  cross  pack  V4s,  and  other  sizes  in  proportion. 
These  prices  are  fixed  and  positive  and  any  price  cut¬ 
ters  are  punished  by  heavy  fine,  denial  of  bank  credit 
and  exclusion  from  further  supplies  of  fish. 

This  new  condition  has  created  a  substantial  advance 
and  has  encouraged  a  lot  of  domestic  canners  to  go  into 
producing  at  least  the  cheaper  grades  of  olive  oil  sar¬ 
dines,  where  before  competitive  prices  were  discour¬ 
aging. 
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It  now  remains  to  be  seen  how  long  the  200  smaller 
canners  in  Norway  will  help  hold  the  price  umbrella  for 
the  advertised  brands  which  will’ be  enjoying  the  prin¬ 
cipal  benefit  of  these  artificial  advances. 

At  present  there  are  still  fair  supplies  of  Norway  sild 
in  this  country,  sent  in  before  the  price  agreement, 
being  quoted  at  reasonable  figures  and  enjoying  good 
sale. 

Well-posted  buyers  look  for  a  considerable  readjust¬ 
ment  of  the  sardine  situation  when  local  supplies  of 
sild  become  exhausted,  as  many  of  them  doubt  whether 
interest  can  be  sustained  at  the  advanced  figures  asked 
on  the  new  basis. 


THE  OZARK  MARKET 

By  OZARKO 

Special  Correspondent  ''The  Canning  Trade." 

Weather  Unfavorable  to  Crop  Progress — ^Tomato 
Plants  Short — But  Few  Cars  of  Future  Tomatoes 
Sold  Since  Last  Report — ^No  Spot  Tomatoes  Obtain¬ 
able — Bean  Planting  Halted — Strawberries  Moving, 
Springfield,  Mo,,  May  16,  1929. 

BATHER — ^Weather  conditions  throughout  the 
Ozarks  during  the  past  week  continued  unfa¬ 
vorable,  with  average  temperature  below  nor¬ 
mal,  excessive  rainfall  with  only  one  or  two  days  of  sun¬ 
shine.  For  the  first  13  days  of  May  the  total  rainfall 
in  our  section  has  been  more  than  one  inch  in  excess  of 
the  average  total  rainfall  for  the  month  of  May.  The 
growth  of  vegetation  from  spring  seeding  has  been  ma¬ 
terially  effected  and  greatly  delayed.  It  will  take  a 
week  of  sunshine  and  higher  average  temperature  to 
make  a  favorable  change  in  the  situation. 

Tomato  Plants — Trehe  sems  to  be  no  question  what¬ 
ever  about  there  being  a  shortage  in  the  supply  of  to¬ 
mato  plants  in  different  localities  throughout  the 
Ozarks.  This  refers  particularly  to  the  supply  of  plants 
from  the  early  sowing  of  open  field  beds.  This  situa¬ 
tion  will  undoubtedly  materially  delay  the  setting  of 
plants  in  the  fields  on  the  acreage  contracted  by  Mis¬ 
souri  and  Arkansas  canners.  We  have  observed,  also, 
in  past  years  that  it  usually  had  the  effect  of  reducing 
the  actual  tomato  acreage.  Canners  have  reported  that 
with  a  favorable  change  in  weather  conditions  right 
now  that  it  will  be  a  week  or  ten  days  before  growers 
will  begin  setting  tomato  plants  in  the  fields. 

Tomato  Acreage — The  actual  tomato  acreage  for  the 
coming  season’s  pack  of  tomatoes  by  Missouri  and  Ar¬ 
kansas  canners  cannot  be  determined  until  growers 
complete  the  work  of  setting  plants  in  the  fields.  It 
will  probably  be  June  15th  before  this  information  is 
obtainable. 

Late  Sales  Future  Tomatoes — There  have  been  very 
few  cars  of  future  tomatoes  sold  by  the  canners  of  the 
Ozarks  since  our  previous  weekly  letter.  The  few  cars 
sold  were  in  every  instance  at  canners’  full  asking 
prices,  as  canners  show  no  disposition  whatever  to  ac¬ 
cept  business  at  a  shade  in  prices. 

Prices  Future  Tomatoes — The  limited  number  of 
cars  of  future  tomatoes  on  the  market  at  this  date  are 
being  held  at  the  following  range  in  prices : 

Is  standard,  10  oz.,  52^2  to  55c;  No.  303,  16  oz.,  75 
to  77l^c;  No.  2  standards,  80  to  85c;  No.  21/4  stand¬ 
ards,  $1.10  to  $1.20;  No.  3  standards  (if  possible  to 
confirm),  $1.25  to  $1.30;  No.  10  standards,  $4,  f.  o.  b. 
factory  points,  Missouri  or  Arkansas. 


Spot  Tomatoes — Numerous  inquiries  have  come  in 
the  past  week  for  straight  cars  of  2s  standards,  but 
same  are  not  obtainable  from  first  hands  in  either  Mis¬ 
souri  or  Arkansas,  There  have  also  been  inquiries  for 
quotations  on  straight  cars  of  No.  2i/4  standard  toma¬ 
toes,  and  mixed  cars  2s  and  2V^  standards,  also  for  No. 
1  standard  10  oz.  None  of  these  sizes  are  now  obtain¬ 
able  in  the  Ozarks. 

Bean  Acreage — There  has  been  a  furthr  delay  in  the 
planting  of  bean  seed,  due  to  the  weather  conditions 
prevailing,  as  explained  above.  Even  with  favorable 
change  in  weather  conditions  it  will  likely  be  the  end 
of  May  before  all  the  bean  acreage  has  been  planted. 

Future  Green  Beans — There  has  been  material 
change  in  the  situation  on  future  green  beans.  How¬ 
ever,  there  is  evidence  that  canners  are  less  eager  to 
confirm  additional  sales.  We  quote  prices  on  standard 
cut  stringless  beans  at  the  following  range : 

Is  standard,  10  oz.,  70  to  75c;  No.  303  cans,  16  oz., 
90  to  95c;  No.  2  standards,  $1;  No.  2V4  standards, 
$1.35;  No.  10  standards,  $5,  f.  o.  b.  factory  points,  Mis¬ 
souri  or  Arkansas. 

Strawberries — There  has  been  some  increase  in  the 
movement  of  strawberries  in  carlots  since  our  last 
week’s  letter.  A  few  days  of  sunshine  and  high  tem¬ 
perature  would  bring  about  a  very  large  increase  in 
carload  shipments.  We  hear  of  no  shipments  as  yet 
from  Southwest  Missouri.  This  means  the  strawberry 
shipping  season  is  quite  a  little  bit  later  than  usual. 


THE  GULF  STATES  MARKET 

By  BAYOU 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade" 


No  Pack  of  Shrimp  in  Alabama  This  Spring — Season 

Closes  June  1st — Demand  Good — Planting  Oysters. 

Bean  Canning  Begins — Sweet  Potatoes. 

Mobile,  Ala.,  May  16,  1929. 

HRIMP — ^There  has  been  practically  no  shrimp 
packed  in  Alabama  this  spring,  and,  while  Louisi¬ 
ana  no  doubt  put  out  the  largest  pack  in  this  sec¬ 
tion,  yet  it  was  very  light  there,  so  the  report  comes. 
As  a  consequence  of  this,  the  spot  stocks  are  thor¬ 
oughly  cleaned  up  and  the  closing  season  for  the  can¬ 
ning  of  shrimp  just  a  few  days  off.  The  closed  season 
is  from  June  1st  to  July  31st,  during  which  period  no 
shrimp  are  packed. 

The  demand  for  canned  shrimp,  and  for  raw  head¬ 
less  also,  is  heavy,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  top- 
notch  prices  should  not  prevail,  because  the  ebb  of  pro¬ 
duction  this  year  has  been  at  such  low  stage  that  many 
a  can  of  shrimp  has  cost  the  canner  one  and  two  dollars 
each,  and  many  a  pound  of  raw  headless  shrimp  has 
cost  the  shipper  the  same  thing,  one  or  two  dollars 
each,  so  the  packers  are  entitled  to  a  legitimate  profit, 
which  in  some  cases  would  not  be  possible,  no  matter 
how  fancy  a  price  they  would  get  for  their  pack. 

Oysters — The  Conservation  Department  of  Alabama 
has  awarded  a  contract  to  Frank  Collier,  of  Dauphin 
Island,  Ala.,  to  plant  10,000  barrels  of  oysters,  which 
are  the  coon  oysters  in  a  protected  place  on  Dauphin 
Island,  at  the  entrance  of  Mobile  Bay,  and  the  18  feet 
of  water  at  the  bottom  of  Pass  Aux  Heron,  in  Mobile 
Bay.  These  are  the  only  places  in  Mobile  Bay  where 
live  oysters  are  available  in  any  reasonable  quantity, 
as  the  heavy  freshet  we  had  here  recently  killed  prac¬ 
tically  the  balance  of  the  oysters. 
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In  addition  to  the  planting  of  these  seed  oysters, 
Frank  Collier  will  also  have  the  distribution  of  45,000 
barrels  of  oyster  shells,  which  is  a  part  of  his  contract 
with  the  Conservation  Department  of  Alabama.  The 
work  of  replenishing  the  reefs  will  be  started  by  Frank 
Collier  under  the  supervision  of  Emory  Akridge,  chief 
oyster  inspector,  just  as  soon  as  more  salt  water  comes 
into  the  Bay,  which  will  make  it  safe  for  the  planting, 
and  this  should  be  in  about  a  week  or  ten  days. 

The  oyster  pack  in  this  section  was  lighter  than 
usual  this  year  on  account  the  sea  food  canning  plants 
in  this  section  were  forced  to  stop  canning  oysters 
early  in  April  because  the  states  closed  down  the  oys¬ 
ter  reefs.  There  is  usually  a  good  quantity  of  oysters 
packed  in  April,  and  the  early  closing  of  the  reefs  pre¬ 
vented  this  pack  from  being  made  and  has  caused  a 
shortage  on  a  number  of  packers.  The  carryover  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  lighter  than  last  year. 

Stringless  Beans — The  spring  pack  of  beans  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  start  in  a  light  way  this  week,  and  the  early 
production  will  continue  light  through  the  month  of 
May.  The  bulk  of  the  pack  will  come  in  between  June 
1st  and  July  1st,  and  the  indications  at  this  time  are 
that  the  canners  of  this  section  will  have  a  banner  sea¬ 
son,  both  as  to  crop  yield  and  the  quality  of  the  beans, 
which  are  extra  fine,  hence  a  quality  pack  in  every 
sense  of  the  word  is  expected,  at  least  from  this  local¬ 
ity.  The  acreage  planted  is  not  as  heavy  as  usual,  but 
an  unusual  crop  yield  should  go  a  long  way  to  make  up 
for  the  shortage  in  acreage. 

The  spot  market  seems  to  be  cleaned  up  on  beans  and 
the  demand  for  early  shipments  is  strong  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time. 

Sweet  Potatoes — This  is  a  pack  that,  like  a  good 
pitcher  in  baseball,  was  able  to  work  itself  out  of  a  bad 
hole.  About  a  year  ago  potatoes  looked  more  like  a 
liability  than  an  asset  on  the  floors  of  the  packers’ 
warehouses,  for  no  one  seemed  to  want  them  at  any 
price.  The  canners  of  this  section  were  prompt  to 
grasp  the  situation,  and  many  of  them  refused  to  con¬ 
tract  for  any  sweet  potato  acreage,  and  made  it  plain 
to  the  growers  that  they  not  only  would  make  no  con¬ 
tracts  for  any  acreage,  but  they  absolutely  refused  to 
give  them  any  encouragement  as  to  taking  over  any 
of  their  surplus.  The  outcome  of  this  was  that  only  a 
limited  acreage  of  sweet  potatoes  were  planted  this 
year  and  the  pack  reduced  to  a  minimum.  As  a  conse¬ 
quence  of  this,  there  are  no  spot  stocks  of  sweet  pota¬ 
toes  available  today,  and  no  more  will  be  packed  until 
October-November. 


CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

By  “Berkeley” 

Special  Correspondent  “The  Canning  Trade.” 


Official  Freeze  Figures — Market  Satisfactory — Grow¬ 
ers  Not  Anxious  to  Make  Contracts — Peaches  Held 
High — Watching  the  Northwest — Waiting  for  Pine¬ 
apple  Prices  —  Entire  Pack  Sold  in  Advance  —  Sal¬ 
mon  Strong. 

San  Francisco,  May  17,  1929. 

FFICIAL  FREEZE  FIGURES— The  first  official 
figures  showing  effects  of  the  April  freeze  on  Cal¬ 
ifornia’s  fruit  crop  were  released  May  10  by  the 
Federal  State  Crop  Reporting  service,  these  being 
compiled  from  reports  of  the  department’s  field  repre¬ 
sentatives.  The  clingstone  peach  crop  will  be  but  36 
per  cent  of  the  normal,  or  less  than  half  that  of  last 


year,  when  the  crop  was  rated  at  87  per  cent  at  this 
time.  The  Sacramento  Valley  was  the  hardest  hit, 
losses  ranging  from  80  to  95  per  cent  in  the  different 
counties.  The  San  Joaquin  Valley  fared  better,  with 
losses  from  20  to  75  per  cent.  The  Southern  California 
crop  is  reported  as  promising,  but  the  acreage  there  is 
comparatively  light.  The  freestone  peach  crop  for  the 
State  is  estimated  at  55  per  cent  of  a  normal,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  86  per  cent  last  year.  Pears  are  estimated 
at  64  per  cent,  as  against  86  per  cent  last  year;  cher¬ 
ries  at  52  per  cent,  against  60;  plums,  46  against  82; 
prunes,  50  against  70;  apricots,  57  against  60,  and  al¬ 
monds,  30  against  74. 

Market — A  very  satisfactory  business  is  being  done 
on  California  canned  fruits  at  the  new  prices  an¬ 
nounced  a  short  time  ago,  and  withdrawals  have  al¬ 
ready  been  made  on  one  or  two  items  that  were  in  very 
light  supply  when  the  new  lists  were  brought  out. 
Prices  are  being  better  maintained  than  they  were  be¬ 
fore  the  disastrous  April  freeze,  the  smaller  interests 
realizing  that  they  will  have  little  or  no  difficulty  in 
disposing  of  everything  on  hand  at  present  prices.  Ad¬ 
vances  are  being  talked  about  and  there  may  be  some 
before  the  formal  naming  of  opening  prices. 

With  the  Growers — Buyers  are  in  the  field  attempt¬ 
ing  to  make  purchases  of  canning  stocks  for  the  forth¬ 
coming  season,  but  growers  are  not  anxious  to  make 
contracts  at  this  time.  Prices  have  not  been  estab¬ 
lished  and  it  will  probably  be  weeks  before  these  will 
have  been  settled  upon.  Peach  growers  are  holding 
out  for  extremely  high  prices,  with  $60  a  ton  about  the 
minimum.  This  compares  with  $20  a  ton  received  last 
year.  Canners  are  suggesting  $35  or  $40  a  ton  as  a 
fair  price,  pointing  out  the  fact  that  competition  from 
other  fruits  must  be  met.  The  size  of  the  canned 
peach  pack  in  California  this  year  is  still  a  matter  of 
guesswork,  but  will  probably  be  about  half  that  of  last 
year.  Some  packers  declare  that  this  estimate  may  be 
a  little  high.  The  carry-over  amounts  to  considerable, 
and  since  the  freeze  this  has  been  concentrated  in 
fewer  hands,  several  of  the  large  interests  having 
made  purchases  to  protect  their  trade. 

Northwest — The  trade  is  keeping  a  close  watch  on 
crop  conditions  in  the  Pacific  Northwest,  several  of  the 
large  California  canners  having  extensive  interests 
there.  So  far,  conditions  are  very  favorable  and  the 
outlook  is  that  last  year’s  record  pack  will  be  sur¬ 
passed.  The  berry  crop  will  likely  prove  a  little  lighter 
than  a  year  ago  and  will  come  on  a  little  later,  the  sea¬ 
son  there  being  backward,  as  in  California.  Good  crops 
and  good  prices  promise  to  be  the  lot  of  the  growers 
and  canners  of  the  Northwest  this  year. 

Pineapple — Opening  prices  on  Hawaiian  pineapple 
are  eagerly  awaited  by  the  distributing  trade,  but 
these  can  scarcely  make  their  appearance  before  the 
last  week  in  May,  according  to  interested  members  of 
the  canning  trade.  Some  have  contended  that  the 
Hawaiian  packers  will  wait  as  long  as  i)ossible  before 
naming  prices,  in  an  effort  to  size  up  the  California 
fruit  situation  as  accurately  as  possible,  but  others 
point  out  that  a  situation  has  arisen  which  makes  the 
early  naming  of  prices  desirable. 

Prices  considered  unwarranted  are  being  quoted  by 
some  interests  and  the  early  naming  of  opening  prices 
by  the  larger  interests  would  have  a  wholesome  effect. 
Practically  the  entire  pack  of  pineapple  has  been  sold 
in  advance,  subject  to  approval  of  opening  prices,  and 
packers  are  looking  forward  to  an  unprecedented  flood 
of  confirmations  when  the  new  lists  make  their  appear¬ 
ance. 
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Salmon — ^The  canned  salmon  situation  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  is  in  excellent  shape,  with  comparatively  light 
stocks  on  hand  and  three  months  ahead  in  which  to 
dispose  of  these  before  new  pack  goods  can  be  had. 
Few  canners  have  unsold  stocks  of  reds  and  most  of 
these  are  conserving  holdings  for  their  regular  trade. 
There  are  still  some  fair-sized  lots  of  pinks  and  chums 
to  be  had,  but  these  are  in  few  hands  and  prices  are 
being  well  maintained.  Most  Coast  packers  are  hold¬ 
ing  pinks  for  $1.75  a  dozen,  although  occasionally  a 
car  moves  out  at  $1.65.  The  packer  selling  at  the 


lower  price  is  being  genially  razzed  by  other  packers, 
who  ask  why  he  has  turned  so  philanthropic.  That  is 
their  way  of  suggesting  that  no  sales  would  be  lost  by 
adhering  to  the  higher  price. 

Sardines— A  close  cleanup  of  California  sardines  is 
also  reported,  with  prices  on  a  stable  basis.  While  a 
considerable  part  of  the  California  pack  is  still  ex¬ 
ported,  it  is  quite  noticeable  that  the  domestic  demand 
is  increasing  and  several  canners  have  made  changes 
in  their  pack  to  still  further  increase  this  demand, 
modifying  the  seasoning  to  suit  American  taste. 


What  Canned  Foods  Distributors  are  Doing 


Leading  Chain,  Reported  to  Enjoy  Price  Advantage  in  Purchase  of  Grocery  Specialties, 
Now  said  to  be  Selling  Grocery  Products  to  Wholesale  Grocers  at  Prices  Less  Than  Car- 
lot  Quotations  Made  by  Manufacturers  to  Jobbers — Report  Indicates  that  Selling  Policy 
of  Some  Specialty  Manufacturers  is  Developing  into  Boomerang— Drackctt  Declares 
That  Chains  Save  Consumers  11%  Through  Economies  in  Operation — American  Whole¬ 
sale  Grocer’s  Association  Plans  for  Memphis  Convention  This  Week. 


SELLING  TO  WHOLESALERS — Reports  circulated  in  gro¬ 
cery  circles,  apparently  well  founded,  that  the  Great  Atlan¬ 
tic  and  Pacific  Tea  Company  is  selling  numerous  grocery 
specialties  to  wholesale  grocers  in  New  York,  and  possibly  other 
markets,  have  aroused  widespread  interest.  According  to  these 
reports,  the  big  chain  is  selling  in  regular  jobbing  quantities, 
which  may  mean  anything  from  a  case  to  a  carload,  a  number 
of  specialists  at  prices  lower  than  the  wholesale  grocers  them¬ 
selves  can  buy  from  the  manufacturers  through  the  usual  trade 
channels.  One  instance  cited  is  that  a  New  York  jobber  bought 
a  lot  of  150  cases  of  a  certain  prominent  brand  of  soups  at  $3.85 
per  case.  The  price  of  the  manufacturer  of  this  soup,  after  all 
discounts  and  allowances,  is  15  cents  over  this  figure. 

Other  jobbers  are  quoted  as  declaring  that  they  have  pur¬ 
chased  other  nationally  advertised  grocery  products  from  the 
A.  &  P.  at  quotations  under  the  car  lot  prices  quoted  by  the 
respective  manufacturers  of  the  various  commodities. 

It  is  an  open  secret  in  grocery  circles  that  the  A.  &  P.  and 
similar  large  merchandising  groups  are  in  position  to  buy  manu¬ 
factured  food  products,  and  other  products  distributed  in  grocery 
channels,  at  prices  materially  under  those  available  to  the  old 
line  distributors,  due  largely  to  the  “advertising  allowances”  and 
other  concessions  made  by  sellers  to  the  big  groups  in  considera¬ 
tion  of  their  huge  volume. 

For  years  wholesale  grocers  have  been  endeavoring  to  devise 
some  methods  of  getting  in  “on 'the  ground  floor”  themselves  on 
these  various  products,  or  of  having  the  advantages  of  the  lower 
prices  taken  away  from  the  chains  on  the  ground  of  unfair  trad¬ 
ing.  They  have  been  partially  successful  in  forcing  greater  con¬ 
cessions  from  manufacturers  for  themselves,  through  group  buy¬ 
ing,  but  there  is  a  well-founded  suspicion  that  the  chains  them¬ 
selves  have  been  able  to  better  their  own  terms  and  that  they 
have  just  as  wide  a  margin  over  the  old-line  wholesale  grocery 
houses  now  as  ever. 

Action  by  the  large  chain  groups  in  turning  themselves  into 
“super  wholesale  grocers”  on  a  large  scale  is  a  logical  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  recent  trend  in  grocery  merchandising.  The  larger 
the  volume  of  the  chains,  the  greater  their  buying  power,  and 
the  more  appreciable  the  concessions  which  they  demand  from 
manufacturers.  If  selling  to  wholesale  grocers  at  even  a  small 
margin  of  profit  brings  the  volume  of  the  chains  up,  they  are 
so  much  the  gainer.  Wholesale  grocers  originally  fostered  the 
chains  by  selling  them,  before  the  chains  received  recognition  as 
legitimate  wholesale  buyers,  at  prices  better  than  those  extended 
to  independent  retail  grocers.  Many  jobbers  are  about  ready  to 
admit  that  their  long  fight  against  the  inroads  of  the  chains  is 
a  losing  one,  and  so  are  willing  to  now  buy  from  the  chains, 
even  though  in  so  doing  they  strengthen  the  position  of  the  lat¬ 
ter  and  weaken  their  own. 

Specialty  manufacturers  will  be  the  losers  in  the  event  that 
the  reported  new  selling  policy  of  the  A.  &  P.  ia  taken  up  by 
other  large  chain  grocery  groups.  Wholesale  grocers  who  have 
been  leaders  in  the  fight  to  force  food  manufacturers  out  into 


the  open  with  the  establishment  of  an  open-market  basis  of 
prices,  that  they  might  be  in  position  to  match  the  buying  vol¬ 
ume  of  the  large  chains  and  so  receive  the  same  prices  and 
terms,  have  repeatedly  warned  the  manufacturers  that  their 
sales  policy  favoring  the  large  chain  as  against  their  other 
wholesale  customers,  would  in  the  end  react  against  them.  The 
manufacturers  refused  to  listen  to  these  friendly  admonitions. 
Now,  apparently,  the  “boomerang”  has  commenced  to  “boom.” 

Chains  Save  Consumers’  Money. — Chain  grocery  organizations, 
as  a  whole  are  saving  the  consumers  of  the  country  an  average 
of  11  per  cent  in  their  annual  food  bill,  according  to  H.  R. 
Drackett,  president  of  the  American  Grocery  Specialty  Manu¬ 
facturers’  Association.  In  a  recent  address  dealing  with  prob¬ 
lems  of  food  distribution,  Mr.  Drackett  declared:  “As  a  first 
experience  which  may  bring  us  suggestions  for  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  wholesale  function,  let  us  examine  some  recent  cost 
reports  upon  the  business  of  a  large  grocery  chain: 

The  total  sales  of  this  company  in  1928  may  be  taken  at..l00.00% 

Cost  of  goods  sold .  82.5 

Gross  profit .  17.6 

Store  expense — retail  function .  13.9 

Total  expense — wholesale  and  retail  function .  15.1 

Operating  profit .  3. 

Net  profit  after  deduction  of  all  taxes,  interest,  etc .  2.5 

“The  significant  figures  to  remember  there  are  a  gross  profit 
of  per  cent,  which  results  in  a  sale  price  to  the  consumer 
less  than  the  mark-up  of  the  average  individual  retailer  after 
he  has  received  his  merchandise  from  the  wholesaler,  and  these 
chain  store  figures  include  cost  of  operation  for  both  the  whole¬ 
sale  and  the  retail  functions.  Now  in  contrast  to  these  figpires 
let  us  examine  costs  in  the  wholesale-retail  method  of  distri¬ 
bution — and  we  must  examine  them  together  because  they  must 
exist  together  in  one  form  or  another  and  because  the  future 
of  each  is  closely  tied  up  with  the  improvement  of  the  other — 
for  I  believe  we  are  a  long  way  from  considering  direct  sales 
to  the  retail  trade  as  far  as  the  mass  of  grocery  products  is 
concerned. 

“Let  us  quote  from  a  survey  of  Ohio  wholesale  grocers  in  the 
year  1927  conducted  for  you  by  the  bureau  of  business  research 
of  the  Ohio  State  University.  In  this  report,  the  average  gross 
margin  of  26  wholesale  grocery  concerns  in  1927  was  shown  to 
be  10.75  per  cent.  ‘Operating  Expenses  in  Retail  Grocery 
Stores,’  a  report  published  by  the  bureau  of  business  research 
of  Harvard  University,  indicates  the  gross  margin  of  an  inde¬ 
pendent  retailer  to  be  approximately  20  per  cent.  If  we  com¬ 
bine  these  gross  margins  found  separately  in  the  wholesale  and 
retail  units  and  base  the  cost  of  doing  business  upon  the  sell¬ 
ing  price  to  the  consumer,  we  find  the  total  cost  of  distribution 
through  the  standard  or  full  service  wholesaler  and  service  inde¬ 
pendent  retailer  to  be  28.5  per  cent.  In  other  words,  the  con¬ 
sumer  must  pay  for  the  distribution  of  grocery  products  28.5 
cents  out  of  every  dollar  of  purchase  if  dealing  with  the  inde¬ 
pendent  retailer,  as  against  17.5  if  dealing  with  the  chain,  a 
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difference  of  11  cents  on  the  dollar.  Eighty-nine  cents  will  buy 
the  same  merchandise  in  a  chain  that  will  cost  $1  in  the  inde¬ 
pendent  store.  It  is  not  difficult  to  see  what  those  consumers, 
who  prefer  price  advantage  over  other  considerations,  make  their 
purchases  from  the  chain  store. 

“I  have  analyzed  these  figures  roughly  to  indicate  what  this 
actually  means  to  the  consumer.  The  average  sales  per  store 
in  this  chain  were  $46,000  per  year,  upon  which  the  chain 
received  a  net  profit  of  $1,180  per  store.  The  cost  to  the  chain 
of  the  merchandise  sold  through  one  store  was  about  $38,000. 

If  merchandise  purchased  at  the  same  price  from  manufactur¬ 
ers  had  been  distributed  through  the  independent  wholesale- 
retail  g^’ocer  combination,  the  sales  value  of  it  to  the  whole¬ 
saler  or  the  cost  to  the  retailer,  would  have  been  $42,600,  and 
the  selling  price  of  the  retailer,  that  is,  the  cost  of  the  goods 
to  the  consumer,  would  have  been  $53,000  for  goods  that  cost 
the  consumer  purchasing  through  the  chain  store  $46,000,  or  an 
excess  cost  to  the  consumer  purchasing  through  the  whole-retail 
combination  in  preference  to  the  chain  of  $7,000.” 

The  American  Meets. — Memphis  will  be  grocery  headquarters 
for  the  country  this  week  on  the  occasion  of  the  annual  conven¬ 
tion  of  the  American  Wholesale  Grocers’  Association. 

A  tentative  summary  of  the  program  of  the  Memphis  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  American  Wholesale  Grocers’  Association  follows: 
Monday,  May  20 

2.30  P.  M. — Annual  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee, 
Room  215,  Hotel  Peabody. 

8.00  P.  M. — Annual  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  Con¬ 
vention  Hall — Mezzanine  Floor,  Hotel  Peabody. 

Tuesday,  May  21 

10.00  A.  M. — Convention  called  to  order  by  President  J.  H. 
McLaurin;  invocation  by  Dr.  Charles  F.  Blaisdell,  rector  Calvary 
Episcopal  Church,  Memphis;  Mr.  W.  E.  Holt,  Sr.,  Oliver-Finnie 
Company,  Memphis,  presiding;  address  of  welcome  by  Hon. 
Clifford  Davis,  vice-mayor  of  Memphis;  response  to  address  of 
welcome  by  Mr.  A.  H,  Berry,  Berry-Bamett  Company,  Mexia, 
Texas;  announcement  of  special  committees — auditing,  resolu¬ 
tions  and  nominating;  annual  address.  President  J.  H.  McLaurin. 
2.00  P.  M. — Theater  Party,  for  Ladies,  at  Orpheum  Theater. 

2.30  P.  M. — Mr.  J.  A.  Sloan,  J.  A.  Sloan  Company,  Columbia, 
Tenn.,  presiding;  reading  of  minutes  of  last  convention;  report 
of  secretary;  report  of  treasurer;  Grocery  Trade  Practice  Con¬ 
ference — “How  the  Resolutions  Were  Framed,”  Mr.  Frank  S. 
Gates,  chairman.  Trade  Practice  Conference  Committee — “How 
to  Make  the  Resolutions  Effective,”  Mr.  Nelson  B.  Gaskill,  spe¬ 
cial  council  for  Trade  Practice  Conference;  report  of  Executive 
Committee,  Mr.  Claude  Sharpe,  chairman;  report  of  Board  of 
Directors,  Mr.  John  G.  Lynn,  chairman;  report  of  Cash  Discount 
Committee,  Mr.  E.  S.  Heth,  chairman;  report  of  Conference 
Committee,  Mr.  W.  C.  Clark,  chairman;  report  of  nominating 
committee;  election  of  officers. 

8.30  P.  M. — Dance,  Nineteenth  Century  Club,  in  honor  of 
Visiting  Ladies. 

Wednesday,  May  22 

9.30  A.  M. — ^Mr.  L.  Lee  Layton,  Jr.,  Layton  &  Company,  Dover, 
Del.,  presiding;  address,  Mr.  John  Coode,  president.  National 
Association  of  Retail  Grocers;  address,  Mr.  H.  R.  Drackett, 
president,  American  Grocery  Manufacturers’  Association;  ad¬ 
dress,  Hon.  C.  W.  Hunt,  Federal  Trade  Commissioner;  address, 
Mr.  R.  R.  Ellis,  Van  Vleet-Ellis  Corporation,  Memphis. 

1.00  P.  M. — Bridge  Luncheon,  for  Ladies  at  Memphis  Country 
Club. 

2.30  P.  M. — Mr.  Cornelius  Gilbert,  Gilbert  Grocery  Company, 
Lynchburg,  Va.,  presiding;  address,  Mr.  George  Simmons,  presi¬ 
dent,  George  W.  Simmons  Corporation,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  address, 
Mr.  J.  Frank  Grimes,  president.  Independent  Grocers  Alliance 
of  America,  Chicago;  address,  “The  Louisville  Survey — Remak¬ 
ing  a  Grocery  Market,”  Mr.  Wroe  Alderson,  Department  of 
Commerce;  question  and  answer  period;  open  forum  on  Louis¬ 
ville  Grocery  Survey — “How  Best  to  Apply  Results  of  Survey” 
— leader,  Mr.  Allen  J.  Wash,  Lange  Grocer  Company,  Sparta, 
Wisconsin. 

4.30  P.  M. — Sightseeing  Tour,  for  Ladies.  Tour  will  start 
from  Memphis  Country  Club  at  close  of  Bridge  Luncheon  with 
return  to  Peabody  Hotel  at  6  o’clock. 

7.00  P.  M. — Annual  subscription  banquet;  Mr.  J.  Rowlett 
Paine,  Memphis,  toastmaster;  invocation.  Dr.  A.  B.  Curry,  pas¬ 
tor,  First  Presbyterian  Church,  Memphis;  address,  Hon.  Clifford 
Davis,  vice-mayor  of  Memphis;  address,  “Forces  That  Build 
Communities,”  Dr.  D.  W.  Daniel,  Arts  and  Science  Department, 
Clemson  College,  South  Carolina. 

Thursday,  May  23 

9.00  A.  M. — Mr.  A.  J.  Escude,  Liberty  Wholesale  Grocery 
Company,  Mansura,  La.,  presiding;  address,  Mr.  Willis  W.  John¬ 
son,  president.  National  Food  Brokers’  Association;  address,  Mr. 
Albert  C.  Burchett,  director.  National  Association  of  Credit  Men; 
address,  “More  Profit  from  Better  Retail  Grocery  Store  Arrange¬ 


ments  and  Merchandising  Methods,”  (Demonstration  with 
models)  by  Mr.  Carl  W.  Dipman,  editor.  The  Progressive  Grocer; 
question  and  answer  period;  open  forum  on  retailer  co-opera¬ 
tion,  leaders:  Mr.  August  Janszen,  Jr.,  The  Janszen  Company, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio;  Mr.  Frank  Dannemiller,  Dannemiller  Grocery 
Company,  Canton,  Ohio. 

2.30  P.  M. — Mr.  P.  A.  Clayton,  Clayton-Hughes  Company, 
Memphis,  Tenn.,  presiding;  address,  “Hopes  and  Ideals  of  Short¬ 
ening  and  Oil  Manufacturers,”  Mr.  C.  A.  Sanford,  treasurer. 
Shortening  and  Oil  Division,  Interstate  Cottonseed  Crushers 
Association;  open  forum,  for  the  introduction  and  discussion  by 
wholesale  grocers  of  any  subject  desired;  unfinished  business; 
new  business;  report  of  auditing  committee;  report  of  resolu¬ 
tions  committee;  election  of  directors;  adjournment. 

PACIFIC  COAST  SARDINES  AND  RAISINS 
POPULAR  IN  SIAM 

AMERICAN  sardines  and  raisins  are  extremely  pop- 
ular  in  Siam,  according  to  Trade  Commissioner 
Don  C.  Bliss,  in  a  study  of  the  market  for  Amer¬ 
ican  foodstuffs  in  that  country  just  issued  by  the  Com¬ 
merce  Department.  Fish  is  one  of  the  staple  foodstuffs 
of  the  Kingdom  and  more  than  $1,000,000  worth  of  fish 
products  are  annually  imported.  Canned  sardines  ac¬ 
count  for  about  one-third  of  these  imports.  Another 
American  product  consumed  in  large  quantities  in 
Siam  is  raisins.  The  demand  for  this  item,  the  report 
discloses,  originates  chiefly  with  the  Chinese  scattered 
throughout  the  country  who  became  familiar  with  this 
article  before  leaving  their  homeland.  About  30,000 
barrels  of  American  flour  are  imported  into  Siam  an¬ 
nually,  or  about  one-third  of  the  total  flour  imports. 

While  the  buying  power  of  the  Siamese  market  is 
naturally  limited,  American  products  are  well  liked 
and  their  consumption  is  increasing  each  year.  In 
1927-28  total  direct  receipts  from  the  United  States 
were  valued  at  $2,300,000,  and  in  addition  considerable 
quantities  of  American  products  are  brought  to  the 
country  via  Hong  Kong  and  Singapore.  About  15  per 
cent  of  Siam’s  total  import  trade  of  more  than  $10,- 
000,000  is  made  up  of  foodstuffs. 

Great  Britain  is  the  outstanding  European  in¬ 
trenched  in  Siam  at  the  present  time,  many  of  the 
banks  and  trading  companies  being  British.  Before 
the  war  German  influence  was  strong,  but  it  has  never 
regained  its  former  position. 


TRAINING  COURSES  FOR  FOREMEN 

ASELECITION  of  typical  training  courses  for  fore¬ 
men  and  supervisory  forces  for  large  and  small 
^  companies  in  various  fields  and  under  varying 
conditions  has  just  been  released  by  the  Policyholders 
Service  Bureau  of  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance 
(k)mpany  in  report  form  under  the  title  “Foremen 
Training  Plans.” 

The  Bureau  proceeds  to  help  answer  some  of  the 
practical  questions  which  have  been  asked  it  time  and 
again  by  executives,  “What  programs  will  serve  my 
company  best?”  and  “What  features  are  to  be  found 
in  the  training  courses  of  other  companies  which  may 
be  of  interest  to  us?” 

In  answering  these  questions  the  Bureau  has  se¬ 
lected  plans  tried  and  proved  by  such  organizations  as 
The  Ameircan  Rolling  Mill  Company,  Bethlehem  Steel 
Company,  General  Motors  Corporation,  LaSalle  Exten¬ 
sion  Institute,  National  Association  of  Foremen,  Rock¬ 
land  Finishing  Company,  Southern  Pacific  Railway, 
United  States  Chaml^r  of  Commerce  and  many  others. 

A  very  limited  supply  of  these  reports  is  available 
for  distribution  to  interested  executives  of  industrial 
concerns.  They  may  be  secured  on  application  to  the 
Bureau. 
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The  Last  Edition  of 


“How  To  Buy 
And  Sell 
Canned  Foods” 

By 

(The  Late)  JOHN  A.  LEE 

A  Souvenir  of  “Jack”  Lee 


For  The  Conner 

For  the  Canner,  or  producer  of 
the  canned  foods  in  the  study  now 
forced  upon  him  to  improve  the 
distribution  of  canned  foods — ^this 
would  seem  to  be  the  long-awaited 
answer.  It  is  a  treatise  upon  the 
selling  of  canned  foods  such  as  can¬ 
not  ^  found  anywhere  else,  and  is 
from  the  pen  of  a  life-long  friend 
of  canned  foods — ^than  whom  there 
is  none  better  able  to  help  them. 

For  the  teacher  of  Domestic  Sci¬ 
ence  classes,  where  canned  foods 
are  looming  larger  every  day,  this 
will  be  found  a  text  book. 


For  The  Distributor 

Every  step  of  buying  and  hand¬ 
ling  caimed  foods  is  carefully  cov¬ 
ered,  including  future  buying,  arbi¬ 
tration  contracts,  and  the  handling 
of  spoiled  or  swelled  canned  foods. 
And  there  are  chapters  upon  the 
management  of  salesmen  that  are 
worth  many  times  the  price  of  the 
book  to  any  wholesale  buyer. 

It  tells  the  wholesaler  how  to 
keep  check  upon  stocks,  and  how  to 
maintain  a  ready  record;  how  to 
display  the  goods  in  the  salesroom, 
and  what  not  to  do. 


For  The  Broker 

For  the  Canned  Foods  Broker 
this  book  is  almost  indispensible, 
as  he  will  realize  upon  a  reading 
of  it.  It  describes  his  mission  and 


defends  him  against  unjust  charges, 
the  while  it  coaches  him  in  his  duty 
and  obligation  to  both  seller  and 
buyer.  And  it  will  give  him  a 
“working  knowledge”  of  the  goods 
he  handies  daily,  such  as  he  cannot 
get  elsewhere. 


The  best  book  of  its  kind  ever  written  for 

BUYERS— BROKERS— SALESMEN  and  CANNERS 

Price  $3.00  postpaid 

Cloth  bound — 270  pages  6x9 
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Save  $140  a  Season  with  the 

New  Peerless  Super  Husker 


Belt  driven 

Peerless  Super  Husker 
Also  made  with 
built-in  motor 


Actual  Operating  Tests  Prove  Its  Great  Economy 


Cut  Your  Costs  in  1929 

With  the  new  Peerless  Super  Husker  you  can  save 
from  $140  to  $300  per  machine  per  season  over 
costs  of  husking  with  old  type  machines. 

A  Certified  Saving 

At  the  plant  of  the  Hoopeston  Canning  Company 
an  impartial,  certified  survey  by  the  A.  C.  Nielsen 
Company,  independent  engineering  accountants, 
showed  net  savings  in  husking  costs  of  26c  to  58c 
per  ton  for  the  new  Super  Husker  over  our  own 
older  machines  and  machines  of  another  make. 
The  plant  was  operating  on  Country  Gentleman 
Com.  A  copy  of  the  complete  survey  is  yours  for 
the  asking.  These  figures  are  not  simply  guess 
work  and  not  just  someone’s  opinion,  but  repre- 
sent  actual  authentic  savings  certified  by  engineers 
whose  reputation  is  the  highest. 


Super  Results  Super  Earnings 

Speed  —  Easy  Feeding  —  Tremendous  Capacity — 
combined  with  almost  perfect  husking,  butting 
and  silking  make  the  Super  Husker  a  great  money 
saver.  It  is  the  fastest,  strongest  husker  ever  built. 
Steel  gears  and  chains  throughout — a  super^sturdy 
frame  built  to  withstand  double,  yes  triple,  any 
ordinary  operating  strain,  means  long  life  and 
freedom  from  trouble. 

Get  Ready  Now 

To  increase  your  profits  by  decreasing  husking 
costs.  The  amount  of  your  savings  will  depend 
largely  on  the  number  of  Super  Huskers  you  in' 
stall.  The  new  machines  can  be  placed  in  your 
line  in  the  exact  space  occupied  by  old  Peerless 
Huskers  without  even  changing  pulleys.  One 
Super  Husker  does  more  work  than  two  old 
Standard  Peerless  Huskers,  yet  occupies  slightly 
less  space  than  only  one  of  the  old  machines. 


Write  Us  Today  for  Complete  Details  and  a  Copy  of  the  Hoopeston  Survey 


SPRAGUE-SELLS  CORPORATION 

A  DIVISION  OF  JOHN  BEAN  MFC.  CO. 

308  WEST  WASHINGTON  STREET  -CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 

Factories:  BUFFALO,  N.  Y.  HOOPESTON,  ILL. 
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Advantages  of  |  bu.  ham¬ 
pers  over  field  crates : 

— Hampel*  neat  when  empty  cntes 
won't. 

—  Fruit*  and  vesetable*  carry  better 
in  hamper*. 

—  Hamper*  (peed  up  field  work. 


CANNERS  SEED  PEAS 

Our  seed  peas  are  grown  under  the  personal 
supervision  of  members  of  our  firm  in  the  Paci¬ 
fic  Northwest  where  climatic  conditions  are 
most  favorable  for  high  vitality. 

*^OUR  SEEDS  GROW  FRIENDS** 

WRITE  FOR  FUTURE^  CONTRACT  PRICES 

Washburn- Wilson  Seed  Co. 

Moscow,  Idaho 


WAREHOUSING 

Field  and  Metropolitan  warehousing,  the  first 
merging  into  the  latter  if  desired. 

FINANCING 

Loans  arranged  thro’  affiliated  organization  at  lovirest 
rates  consistent  with  collateral  available. 

SERVICE 

General  information,  available  thro’  wide 
spread  contacts  with  producers  and  consum¬ 
ers.  a  service  we  offer  to  clients. 

GUARDIAN  WAREHOUSING  COMPANY 
222  West  Adatms  Street 
ChicsiSo. 


391-399  WEST-SPRING  STREET 


THOM.  A.  SCOTT 


rco^  6CN. 


SWING  BROTHERS 


SWING’S  %  HAMPERS 
ARE  BEST  QUALITY. 

Give  us  a  chanca  to  prove 
our  claims. 


Send  us  an  inquiry. 


RIDGELY,  MD. 


PHILLIPS  SALES  CO.  Inc., 

BROKERS  and  COMMISSION 

Canned  Foods  and  Canners*  Supplies 

Located  in  the  heart  of  Maryland’s  great  packing  industry. 
Brokers  and  representatives  desired  in  all  markets. 
Packers’  accounts  solicited. 

CAMBRIDGE,  MD.  U.  S.  A. 


Let  us  start  your  accounts  properly  for 
this  1929  Pack 

ALBERT  T.  BACON  &  CO. 

Certified  Public  Accountants 

76  William  Street 

NEW  YORK 

208  S.  La  Salle  Street  Southern  Building 

Chicago  Washington 

Serving  the  Industry  Since  1907 
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oirtistic 


Real  Artiils  make  our  label  designs.  Arti^ic 
labels  that  ^and  out  on  the  shelves  please  the 
dealers  and  help  sales.  Let  us  show  you  what  we  mean  by  arti^ic  labels. 
“U.  S.”  Labels  speed  up  production  because  they  work  right  on  auto¬ 
matic  labelers.  brand  names 

It  is  unsafe  to  adopt  a  new  brand  without  first  making  a  thorough  investigation  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  the 
name  is  already  in  use. 

We  maintain  at  our  Cincinnati  factory  a  Bureau  of  Trade  Marks  where  information  regarding  brand  names — 
both  registered  and  unregistered — may  be  had  without  charge. 

The  United  States  Printing  &  Lithograph  Ca 


CINCINNATI 
55  Beech  St. 


BROOKLYN 
98  N.  3rd  St. 


BALTIMORE 
439  Cross  St. 


Cei-CR  PRINTINC  READCUARTERS 


ZASTROW-MiTCHELL  PINEAPPLE  GRATER 

for  Pineapples,  Grape-Fruit,  Cocoanut, 

Apples,  Oranges,  Lemons,  etc. 


DOUBLE-TYPE.  HOPPER  REMOVED 


Manufactur«d  dt 


Zastrow  Machine  Co.  Inc 


Foot  Thames  Street 
BALTIMORE,  MD. 


Canners  Exchange 
Subscribers 

at 

Warner  Inter-lnsurance 
Bureau 


Fire  Insurance 

for  the  Canning  Industry  at 
an  average  of  60c  below  the 
usual  rates. 


LANSING  B.  WARNER  Incorp. 
155  East  Superior  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois 


Pinaapplm  Cortra,  Sizara  and  Sltcara 
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HIGH  SPEED  AUTOMATIC 
CAN  MAKING  MACHINERY 

Side  Seams  in  a  Single  Blow 
**  Bliss**  Lock  Seamers 

These  machines  in  one  blow  form 
the  hooks  and  close  the  side 
seams  on  round  or  tapered  cans. 
Inside  or  outside  seam. 


SMILE  AWHILE 

Thmr*  U  a  »aving  grac*  in  a  amna*  of  humor. 

Ralax  your  mind — and  your  body.  You'll  bo  battar  mantally, 
phyaloally — and  financially 

Sand  in  YOUR  contribution 
All  ara  walooma. 


A  mountain  school  teacher  corrected  a  boy  who  had 
said,  “I  ain’t  gwine  thar.” 

“That’s  no  way  to  talk.  Listen: 

“I  am  not  going  there  y  thou  art  not  going  there ;  he 
is  not  going  there;  we  are  not  going  there;  you  are 
not  going  there ;  they  are  not  going  there.  Do  you  get 
the  idea?” 

“Yessur.  They  ain’t  nobody  gwine!” 


They  are  built  in  a  number  of 
sizes  to  take  care  of  every  require¬ 
ment  and  are  a  most  convenient 
machine  in  any  can  shop.  De¬ 
tails  on  request. 


Builders  of  the  300  a  minute  line 


Dog  Catcher — Do  your  dogs  have  licenses? 

Small  Boy — Yes,  sir;  they’re  just  covered  with 
them. 


Big  Boy — Do  you  see  this  muscle?  I  can  stop  a 
train  with  that  right  arm. 

Admirer — Whew,  some  athlete! 

Big  Boy — No,  I’m  an  engineer. 


E.  W.  BLISS  CO. 


BROOKLYN 
N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 


Sales  Offices 


I  Detroit,  Cleveland,  Chicago,  Cincinnati, 
\  Philadelphia,  New  Haven,  Rochester 


Most  of  the  family  were  at  the  window  viewing  the 
parade.  Suddenly  one  of  them  said,  “Where’s 
Auntie  ?” 

“Up  stairs,”  came  the  answer,  “waving  her  hair.” 
“Mercy,”  exclaimed  the  horrified  member  of  the 
family,  “can’t  we  afford  a  flag?” 


LABELS 

— as  you  like  them 
— when  you  want  them 

We  are  so  located  that  we  can  take 
care  of  all  your  wants,  promptly, 
dependably. 

Avoid  a  rush-job.  Give  us  time 
and  we  can  give  you  the  better  job. 
But  we  can  take  care  of  the  rush 
job,  too. 

— Labels  of  every  description 
— As  many  colors  as  desired 
— And  at  the  right  prices 

Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Inc. 

Bedford,  Va. 

“We,  wife  and  I,  were  out  driving  the  other  day  and 
passed  a  farmer’s  wagon  drawn  by  a  team  of  mules. 
The  mules  turned  their  heads  toward  us  and  bawled  out 
a  rather  friendly  greeting. 

I  said  to  the  wife:  ‘Relatives  of  yours,  no  doubt?’ 
She  replied:  ‘Yes,  by  marriage.’” 


“Don’t  you  want  to  buy  a  bicycle  to  ride  around  your 
farm  on?”  asked  the  hardware  clerk,  as  he  wrapped 
up  the  nails.  “They’re  cheap  now.  I  can  let  you  have 
a  first-class  one  for  $35.” 

“I’d  rather  put  $35  in  a  cow,”  replied  the  farmer. 

“But  think,”  persisted  the  clerk,  “how  foolish  you’d 
look  riding  around  on  a  cow.” 

,“Oh,  I  don’t  know,”  said  the  farmer,  stroking  his 
chin ;  “no  more  foolish,  I  guess,  than  I  would  milkin’  a 
bicycle.” 


Ike — Does  your  father  have  to  pay  much  for  coal  ? 
Mike — Not  a  cent.  We  live  near  the  railroad  track 
and  he  makes  faces  at  the  engineers. 


“Lee,  the  undertaker,  was  run  over  by  an  auto  and 
died.” 

“He  didn’t  make  much  on  that  funeral,  did  he?” 
“No.  In  fact,  he  went  in  the  hole.” 


“What  are  you  taking  these  cuspidors  home  for?” 
“I’m  taking  them  home  to  my  dog.” 

“What  kind  of  a  dog  do  you  have,  anyway  ?” 
“Spitz.” 
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WHERE  TO  BUY 

the  Machinery  and  Supplies  you  need,  and  the  Leading  Houses  that  supply  them. 
Consult  the  advertisements  for  details. 


ACCOUNTANTS,  CertiBed,  Public. 

Albert  T.  Bacon  &  Co.,  ChicuBO. 

ADHESIVES,  Pastes  and  Gums.. 

Fred  H.  Knapp  Co.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

ADJUSTER,  for  Chain  Dericwi. 

Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Apple  Paring  Machines.  See  Paring  Mach. 

BASKETS,  Picking. 

Planters  Mfg.  Co.,  Portsmouth,  Va. 

Swing  Bros.,  Ridgely,  Md. 

BEAN  SNIPPER. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 


CANS,  Tin.  All  Kinds. 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York. 

Continental  Can  Co..  New  York  City. 

Heekin  Can  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Metal  Package  Corp.,  New  York-Baltimore. 
Phelw  Can  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Phillips  Can  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

CANNERY  SUPPLIES. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

F.  H.  Langseakamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Ine.,  Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Can  Stampers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 


beet  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Baskets,  Wire,  Scalding,  Picking,  etc.  See  Can¬ 
nery  Supplies. 

belts.  Carrier,  Rubber,  Wire,  etc. 

La  Porte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

Bean  Cleaners.  See  Clean  and  Grad.  Mach. 
Beans,  Dried.  See  Pea  and  Bean  Seed. 

BLANCHERS,  Vegetable  and  Fruit. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co^  Berlin,  W is. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co..  Breton,  N.  Y. 

A  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague  Sella  Corp..  Chicago. 

Blowers.  Pressure.  See  Pumps. 


BOILERS  AND  ENGINES.  Steam. 
Edw.  Renneberg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 
A  K.  Robins  &  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 


BOOKS,  on  Canning,  Formula,  Etc. 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning. 

How  to  Buy  and  Sell  Canned  Foods. 

A  History  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

The  Almanac  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

All  published  by  The  Canning  Trade,  Baltimore. 

Bottle  Caps.  See  Caps. 

Bottle  Cases.  Wood.  See  Boxes,  Cra^. 

Bottle  Corking  Machines.  See  Bottlers  Mchy. 


BOTTLERS’  MACHINERY. 
Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Mw.  Ermold  Co.,  New  York  City. 
Bottle  Screw  Caps.  See  Caps. 


BOX  (Corrugated)  SEALING  MACHINES. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Boxes.  Corrugated  Paper.  See  Cor.  Paper  Prod. 
BOXES.  Lug,  Field,  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 


BOXING  MACHINES. 

Fred  H.  Knapp  Co.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Westminster  Machine  Works,  Westminster,  Md. 


BROKERS. 

Howard  E.  Jones  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Thomas  J.  Meehan  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Phillips  Sales  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Fiber.  See  Corr.  Paper 
Products. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Metal.  See  Enameled  Buckets. 
Buckets,  Wood.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 

BURNERS.  Oil,  Gas,  Gasoline,  etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

BY-PRODUCTS,  Machinery. 

Edw.  Renneburg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Cabbage  Machinery.  See  Kraut  Mchy. 

CANNERS,  Fruits  and  Vegetables,  etc. 
California  Packing  Corp.,  San  Francisco. 

CAN  COUNTERS. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem.  N.  J. 

Can  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors  and  Carriers. 
Can  Fillers.  See  Filling  Machines. 

CAN  MAKERS’  MACHINERY. 


CAPPING  MACHINES,  Soldering. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Capping  Steels,  Soldering.  See  Cannery  Sup. 
CARRIERS  AND  CONVEYORS.  Gravity. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Cartons.  See  Corrugated  Paper  Products. 

Catsup  Machinery.  For  the  preparatory  work: 

see  Pulp  Mchy;  for  bottling:  see  Bot.  Mchy. 
Chain  Belt  Conveyors.  Sec  CJonveyors. 

Chain  for  Elevating,  Conveying.  See  Conveyors. 
Checks,  Employers’  Time.  Sec  Stencils. 

Chutes,  Gravity,  Spiral.  See  Carriers. 

CIDER  AND  VINEGAR  MAKERS  SUPPLIES. 
CLEANERS  AND  CLEANSERS. 

J.  B.  Ford  Co.,  Wyandotte,  Mieh. 

Oakite  Products,  Inc.,  New  York. 

CLEANING  AND  GRADING  MACHY..  Fruit. 
Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Cleaning  and  Washing  Machines,  Bottle.  See 
Bottlers’  Machinery. 

Cleaning  Machines,  Can.  See  Can  Washers. 

CLOCKS,  Process  Time. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

CLOSING  MACHINES,  Open  Top  Cans. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

E.  W.  Bliss  Co..  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Slaysman  A  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Coils,  Copper.  See  Copper  Coils. 

Condensed  Milk  Canning  Machinery.  See  Milk 
Condensing  Machinery. 

CONVEYORS  AND  CARRIERS.  Canners. 
Berlin-Chanman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N,  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Ine.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

COOKERS,  Continuous,  Agitating. 

Avars  Mach.  Co..  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chanman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Cookers,  Retort.  See  Kettles,  Process. 
COOLERS,  Continuens. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

COPPER  COILS,  for  Tanks. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  T.angsenkamp  Co..  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Copper  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 
CORKING  MACHINES. 

Edw.  Ermold  Co.,  New  York  City. 

CORN  COOKER-FILLERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Ine.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 


Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

E.  W.  Bliss  A  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago. 

Slaysman  A  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Can  Markers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 

CAN  SEALING  COMPOUNDS. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

CAN  WASHING  MATERIALS 
Oakite  Products,  Inc.,  New  York. 


CORN  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Ine.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

CORN  SHAKERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem.  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Huntley  Mfg.  Co..  Brocton,  N.  Y. 


CORN  HUSKERS  AND  SILKERS. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

United  Company,  Baltimore. 

Corn  Mixers  and  Agitators.  See  Corn  Cooker 
Filers. 

CORRUGATED  PAPER  PRODUCTS  (Boxes. 

Bottle  Wrappers,  etc.). 

Counters.  See  Can  Counters. 

Countershafts.  See  Speed  Reg.  Devices. 

CRANES  AND  CARRYING  MACHINES. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

CRATES,  Iron  Process. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin.  Wis. 

Edw.  Renneberg  A  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co,,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Cutters,  Corn.  See  Corn  Cutters. 

Cutters,  Kraut.  See  Kraut  Machinery. 

Cutters,  String  Bean.  See  String  Bean  Mchy. 

CULTURES.  Inoculation. 

DECORATED  TIN  (for  Cans.  Caps,  etc.). 
American  Can  Co.,  New  York. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City, 

Dies,  Can.  See  Can  Makers’  Mchy. 

Double  Seaming  Machines.  See  Closing  Mach. 

DRYEIRS,  Drying  Machinery. 

Edw.  Renneburg  A  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Slaysman  A  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Employers’  Time  Checks.  See  Stencils. 

ENAMELED  BUCKETS.  PAILS.  Etc. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianaiiolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Ehigines,  Steam.  See  Boilers  and  Engines. 
Enamel-Lined  Kettles.  See  Tanks. 

EVAPORATING  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Edw.  Renneberg  A  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

EXHAUST  BOXES 
Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Factory  Stools.  See  Stools. 

Factory  Supplies.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 

FACTORY  TRUCKS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Rebins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

FIBRE  CONTAINERS  for  Feed  (not  hermetic¬ 
ally  sealed). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York. 

FIBRE  PRODUCTS,  Boxes,  Boxboards,  Etc. 
Fillers  and  Cookers.  See  Com  Ceoker-Fillers. 
Filling  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers’  Mchy. 

FILLING  MACHINES,  Can. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co..  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sinelair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Filling  Machine,  Syrup.  See  Syruping  Mach. 
FINANCING  AND  WAREHOUSING. 

Guardian  Warehousing  Co.,  Chicago. 

Wakem  A  McLaughlin,  Inc.,  Chicago. 

FINISHING  MACHINES,  Catsup,  Etc. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Friction  Top  Cans.  See  Cans,  Tin. 

Fmit  Graders.  See  Clean.  A  Grad.  Mchy.,  Fruit. 
Fruit  Parers.  See  Paring  Machines. 

FRUIT  FITTERS  AND  SEEDERS. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Fmit  Presses.  See  Cider  Makers’  Machinery. 
Gasoline  Firepots.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  for  Machinery  Mfrs. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin.  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Generators,  Electric.  See  Motors. 
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GLASS-LINED  TANKS. 

Spraeue-Sells  Corp..  ChicaifO.  .  .  „  . 

Governors,  Steam.  See  Power  Plant  RiuipmMt 
Gravity  Carriers.  See  Carriers  and  Conveyors. 
Green  Corn  Buskers.  See  Com  Huskers. 

Green  Pea  Cleaners.  See  Clean,  and  Grad.  Mchy. 
Hoisting  and  Carrying  Machine.  See  Cranes. 
Hullers  and  Viners.  See  Pea  Hxulers. 

Huskers  and  Silkers.  See  Corn  Huskers. 

INOCULATION,  for  peas,  etc. 


INSURANCE,  Canners’. 

Canners’  Exchange.  Lansing  B.  Warner.  Chicago. 
Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles.  Copper. 
JACKETED  PANS,  Steam. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

KETTLES,  Copper,  Plain  or  Jacketed. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago, 

Kettles,  Enameled.  See  Tanks,  Glass-Lined. 

KETTLES,  Process. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Rerlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin.  Wis. 

Edw.  Renneburg  &  Sons  Co.,  ^Baltimore. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

KNIVES.  Miscellaneous. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

KRAUT  CUTTERS. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

LABELING  MACHINES. 

Edw.  Ermold  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Fred  H.  Knapp  Co.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

LABEL  MANUFACTURERS. 

H.  Gamse  &  Bro.,  Baltimore. 

R.  J.  Kittredge  &  Co.,  Chicago. 

National  Color  Printing  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Bedford,  Va. 

Simpson  &  Doeller  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Stecher  Lltho.  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

U.  S.  Printing  and  Litho.  Co.,  Cincinnati. 

LABORATORIES,  for  Analyses  of  Goods,  Etc, 
National  Canners  Assn.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


LIMA  BEAN  RUBBERS. 

The  Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 

Markers,  Can.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 
Marmalades,  Machinery.  See  Pulp  Machinery. 

MILK  CENDENSING  AND  CANNING  MCHY. 


Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  _J. 
Rerlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Molasses  Filling  Machine.  See  Filling  Mach. 

OAKITE,  Cleaner. 

Oakite  Products,  Inc.,  New  York. 

OYSTER  CANNERS’  MACHINERY. 


Rerlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Edw.  Renneburg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Packers'  Cans.  See  Cans. 

Pails,  Tubs,  etc..  Fibre.  See  Fibre  Conts. 
Paper  Boxes.  See  Corrug.  Paper  Products. 

PARING  MACHINES. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

PASTE,  CANNERS’, 

Edw.  Ermold  Co.,  New  York  City. 

F.  H.  Knapp  Co.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

PEA  AND  BEAN  SEED. 


Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago. 

Washburn-Wilson  Seed  Co.,  Moscow,  Idaho. 

PEA  CANNERS’  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Rerlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis, 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore, 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 


PEA  HULLERS  AND  VINERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

PEA  VINE  FEEDERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  /'alls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

PEELING  KNIVES. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Peach  and  Cherry  Pitters.  See  Fruit  Fitters. 

PEELING  MACHINES. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

PEELING  TABLES.  Continuous. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Rerlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin.  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Broctou,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Perforated  Sheet  Metal.  See  Sieves  and  Screens. 
Picking  Boxes,  Baskets,  etc.  See  Baskets. 

Picking  Belts  and  Tables.  See  Pea  Can.  Mchy. 

PINEAPPLE  MACHINERY. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Platform  and  Wagon  Scales.  See  Scales. 

Picking  Belts  and  Tables.  See  Pea  Machinery. 
Power  Presses.  See  Can  Makers’  Machinery. 
Power  Transmission  Machinery.  See  Power 
Plant  Equipment. 

PRESERVERS’  MACHINERY. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

PULP  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co..  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

PUMPS,  Air,  Water,  Brine,  Syrup. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Retort  Crates.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

Rubber  Stamps.  See  Stencils. 

Saccharometers  Isyrup  testers).  See  Canry.  Sup. 

SALT  DISTRIBUTING  MACHINE. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

SEALING  MACHINES,  Box. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sanitary  Cleaner  and  Cleanser.  See  Cleaning 
Compounds. 

Sanitary  lopen  top)  Cans.  See  Cans. 

Sardine  Knives  and  Scissors.  See  Knives. 

SCALDERS,  Tomato,  Etc. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Rerlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Scalding  and  Picking  Baskets.  See  Baskets. 
Sealing  Machines,  Bottle.  See  Bottlers’  Mchy. 

SEEDS,  Canners’,  All  Varieties. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago. 

Washburn-Wlison  Seed  Co.,  Moscow,  Idaho. 

Separators.  See  Pea  Canning  Mchy. 

Sealing  Machines,  Cans.  See  Closing  Machines. 

SHEET  METAL  WORKING  MACHINERY. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City, 

E.  W.  Bliss  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

SIEVES  AND  SCREENS. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y, 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

SILKING  MACHINES,  Corn. 

Rerlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Sprten,  Pm.  See  ClMning  and  Grading  Moby, 


SPEED  REGULATING  DEVICES  (for  Machines. 
Belt  Drives,  etc.). 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Supply  House  and  General  Agents.  See  Gen¬ 
eral  Agents. 

STAMPERS  AND  MARKERS. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Steam  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles. 

Steam  Retorts.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

STENCILS,  Marking  Pots  and  Brushes,  Brass 
Checks,  Rubber  and  Steel  Type,  Burning 
Brands,  etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

STIRRERS  FOR  KETTLES. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

STRING  BEAN  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Burton  Cook  &  Co.,  Rome,  N.  Y. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

SYRUPING  MACHINES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Tables,  Picking.  See  Pea  Canners’  Machinery. 

TANKS,  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

TANKS,  Glass  Lined,  Steel. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

TANKS.  Wooden. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

TELEPHONE.  TELEGRAPH.  Quick  Service. 
Amer.  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Co. — Everywhere. 
Tmters,  Can.  See  Can  Makers’  Machinery. 

Ticket  Punches.  See  Stencils. 

TIN  PLATE. 

American  Sheet  and  Tin  Plate  Co.,  Pittsburgh. 

The  Mellingriffith  Co.,  Ltd.,  Cardiff,  So.  Wales. 

TOMATO  CANNING  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

TOMATO  PEELING  MACHINE. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

TOMATO  WASHERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

VACUUM  PANS,  Equipment. 

Variable  Speed  Countershafts.  See  Speed  Reg. 
VINERS  AND  HULLERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 
Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

WAREHOUSING  AND  FINANCING. 

Guardian  Warehousing  Co.,  Chicago. 

Wakem  &  McLaughlin,  Inc.,  Chicago. 

Washers,  Bottle.  See  Bottlers’  Machinery. 

WASHERS,  Can  and  Jar. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

WASHERS,  Fruit,  Vegetable. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Washing  and  Scalding  Baskets.  See  Baskets. 
Windmills  and  Water  Supply  Systems.  See 
Tanks,  Wood. 

Wrappers,  Paper.  See  Corrug.  Paper  Products. 
Wrapping  Machines,  Can.  See  Labeling  Mach. 

WYANDOTTE,  Sanitary  Cleaner. 

J.  B.  Ford  Co.,  Wyandotte,  Mich. 
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A  HAND  or  POWER 

OPERATED 

DOUBLE-SEAMER  ^ 


with  all  the  strength  and 
perfection  of  the  automatic 
machines. 

We  have  not  cheapened  it  because 
it  is  hand  driven.  It  has  cut  steel 
gears,  seaming  rolls  mounted  on 
ball-bearings.  Equipped  with  both 
pulley  and  crank. 


CAMERON  CAN  MACHINERY  CO. 

240  North  Ashland  Avenue,  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 


Plant  Breeding  Takes  Time 

as  well  as  experience,  judgment,  patience  and  money.  No  less  than 
ten  years,  more  frequently  twelve,  are  required  by  our  intensive 
method  of  breeding  to  produce,  from  our  original  single  plant  selec¬ 
tions  or  hybridizations,  the  seed  which  we  ship  our  canner  customers. 

There  are  quicker  methods,  but,  as  with  all  short-cuts,  the  time  sav¬ 
ed  is  at  the  expense  of  uniformity,  stability  and  general  quality  of  the 
seed,  and,  in  turn,  of  the  canning  crop  produced. 


A  SECTION  OF  ONE  OF  FOUR  IDAHO  PEA  BREEDING  FARMS 


800  ACRES  DEVOTED  TO  DEVELOPING  PURE-BRED  STOCK  SEEDS 
Peas  -  -  550  Acres  Beans  -  125  Acres 

Sweet  Corn  and  Small  Seeds  125  Acres 
Located  advantageously  for  the  production  of  hardy,  disease  free  seeds. 

The  Names 

CLARK  —  ALLAN  —  KEENEY 
are  synonymous  with 

HIGH  STANDARDS  and  DEPENDABLE  STOCKS 

ASSOCIATED  SEED  GROWERS,  INC. 

Wholesale  Seed  Growers 
NEW  HAVEN,  CONNECTICUT 
.  Branches  in  ten  western  states 


